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Sir hp 12 


Fellow of the College of Phyſicians in 
London, and of the Royal Society, and 
Phyſician in Ordinary to his Majeſty, 
1 aw ets wool &. Ke. Std. 


8 1 R, 12 4 — 


HE t my: e by 
which you adorn both your 

_ prefefſion, and the honourable office 
you hold from his Majeſty," with 
the humanity, diſintereſted behaviour, 
and thoſe other qualifications, which 
made you ſo valuable to the Nation, 
both at home and abroad, have in- 
duced me to beſpeak your patronage 
for this work, after its being laid 
aſide for many years, in which ſtate 
it might, perhaps, have ſtill conti- 
nued, had not your eye at length 
* A 2 given 


DEDICATION 
given it new light, and myſelf a juſ- 
tifiable courage to offer it to the 
public , peruſal... I have, therefore, 


taken the liberty fo prefix your name 


to it, that being, through your, ap- 
probation, preſented to the learned 


world, it may engage the candid part 


of it after your example, to receive 
favourably what it finds uſeful in it, 
and paſs over humanely the {lips and 
errors which have eſcaped him, who, 
with great pleaſure, embraces this 
opportunity to acknowledge himfelf 
STIR, 
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0 Kforder i is more common, or at- 
| tended with greater danger than an 
inflammation ; yer in che beſt phyſical Aus 
_ thors, we find its cauſes and ets, not 
only confuſed, but even involyed in mani- 
feſt contradictions. | 


As an inflammation is the princi 
ſource of moſt diſorders, it is eaſy to 
ceive, how difficult it 1s, to give a 5 — 
pleat treatiſe of it ; and that it is im 12 
in the narrow limits appointed for this 
eſſay to deſeribe the tattoos "alk it aſ- 
ſumes in the different parts of the human 
body; I ſhall, therefore, only enquire in- 
to its — cauſes; and for the better 
accompliſhment of my deſign, and to ena- 
ble the Reader to judge, whether the doc- 
trine of inflammations receives any amend- 
nent from what i is advanced in this treatife, 
ſhall compare it with the opinions of 
ſome eminent Phyſicians, whoſe theory and 
P practi ice are at preſent univerſally defended 
in the Schools, both of Phyfic ind Surgery. 


II is much more difficult to diſcover the - 
cauſes of diſorders, than to preſcribe for 
their cure; and it is by his {kill and ſaga- 
city in making ſuch diſcoveries, that a 

| | Phyli.. 


rn E r A4 C k. 


| Phyſician erw he is aback the 


Towel, of Meeps ANG Pretenders, 
ELL * Þ> 7 22S $- ns "3; xz 

as it ig f mpoſGble toohaye,,cxperienced 

Phyſicians, pe hand, where inflam- 

mations may bappdn, my deſign in this 

work, is, to the beſt of mynahilities, to 


clear up what regards the8ffigicnt cauſes of 


this diſorder, for the benefit of the pn 
"and leſs experienced: F.coftitulineds. 


4 Hin us 31110 91 Jinn” ys 


' From the (Authors: publiſhed hitherto, 
I: can quote no authority:tofupport what I 
advance concerning inflammations : ' there- 
fore, to prove it, I am oblig d to draw 
arguments from the very {eſſence or na- 
ture of the diſorder; and although theſe 
may labour under the danger of novel- 
Pl yet I haye ventured to publiſh them 

ch as they are, with a view to fix the 
theory and practice of inflammatory dif 


orders upon experience and rational prin- 


ciples. It may appear .a preſumption to 
to deviate from the beaten path; yet, as a 
member of Society, my duty in ſome mea- 
ſure engaged me to make this trial; and if 


T cannot ſucceed in my endeavours, i it may. 


perhaps, excite the emulation of the learned 
to accom pliſh it hereafter. 


——— Mc 1 „ _ 


Wo K E PTA C Bu 


1 AM to give the Reader; without the 
belp of any ſyſtem or hypotheſis, a clear 
idea of the various effects of an inflamma- 
tiom i point out how they are produced by 

dhe imple! laws of nature, and prove my 
aſſertions by ſucly familiar examples, as 
2 occur in the practice of Phyſie, and 

e common actions of lite. 


Lrasr che Reader ſhould loſe any . 
in forming difficulties againſt my doctrine, 
I have laid before him the principal objec- 
tions that may de N 1 7 it 1 their 
anſwers. VER 


Tuts 1 ces gates for 
the Gentlemen Faculty lty, who 
are all fappatd to E apy Latin, I 
thought it needleſs to inſert the Engliſh of 
my quotations, as it would only ſwell the 
volume unneceſſaril of And any curious 
Perſon, who may chuſe to amuſe himſelf 
with phyſical enquiries, can be at no great 
loſs, though he-were-no proficient in Latin; 
becauſe the remarks on every quotation, in- 
clude whatever regards the doctrine of in 
ee ET 2:54 N "41 
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of -@ PuLEþMON. 


Onnnaave takes the Jefini- 
tion of an inflammation or. 
phelgmon from its cauſes. Fer- 

nellus in imitation of all the Anti- 

ents defines it by its effects, and al- 
lows the blood to be its proximate. 
cauſe. This Author was the firſt of 
the Moderns, who collected from the 

Latin, Greek and Arabian Authors 

what he obſerved to be true and ſo- Fi 

* and ſuch as by convincing ar- 

8 B guments 6 


Of 4 PHLEGMON. 


" to be uſeful in the 
practice of phyſic. He was ſo im- 


partial in adopting their 89 that 
ore t 


without favouring one the 

other, he omitted, ing, of w 1 — 

he found equiſite for th FE, kure PF 
of & hat ſcience... .. e nh 


Mos r authors adorn their works 
with the authority of the; Antients, 
 Boerhaave and Van Swieten general- 

7 quote for that purpoſe, Galen, | 
Celſus, or Egineta, Fernellius in 
exery principal point agrees with t 

three laſt - mentioned Authors; e 
alſo cleaner, more methodical, and 
throws mare light on ever), füb- 
ject than any of them; for Which 
e to illuſtrate the be: 


ginning of every prineiple article of 
oy R ©, N extract of what : 


various e, 1. will, without 


_ Y 


Of «a PHLEGMON. 3 

doubt, be agreeable to the reader, 
as it is the moſt exact ſpecimen of 
the kind, tranſmitted to us on that 
ſubject. I ſhall afterwards propoſe 
the principles of my own doc- 
trine, and compare them with 


the ſtems of Boerhaave and Van 
| . n 


5 eee tumor elt adus 
fl preternaturam collectus, prominent 
atque circum ſeriptus, ovi ſaltem gal- 

linacei magnitudine. Huie 

ex igne — gr ineſt: ca- 
lor quoque ex inflammatione vehe- 
mens quaſi pars uratur: diſtenſio ex 
copia renitens: pulſatio profunda & 
moleſta, quod arteriarum diaſtole 
partem inflammatam feriat: dolor ex 
calore, ex pulſu atque tenſione acer 
bus, præſertim pars eximio 
ſenſu predita eſt. Cauſa continens fan- 
ga el. non in 2 ſolam cutem, ſed in 
| "M 97 A 1 ſub - 


of 52 PHLEGMON: 


base quoque carnem impacts, 
qui e venis eo tandem confluxit. 
Quumenim vent arteriæ qua majores 5 
— amoderata ſanguinis copia diſten- = 
1 85 duntur, hanen gate, i ohinores 

5 quiah onus deponuntaex bis: demum 
in minimas. eee | 
la perque tunicarum meatus ſanguis 
cohiberi non potis, effluit i] laber. 
que im ſpatia vacua que inter Bras 


ſunt primdrum corporum; præcipue: 


que muſculorum, venarum; arteria- 
rum nervorum atque membrana⸗ 
rum. Hæ partes ſluxione dum per- 
ſundantur implenturque, diſtente co< 
qua» divelbentur, ferventiſtfue 
9 ardore incaleſcunt, dolo- 

15 at de faciunt. Sanguis qu uippe ex: 
wn Icom ol nec libere perſſa- 
bilis, neceſſario putreſcit ateue in- 
flammatur: Ita quidem fi purus is 
erat, e duiſita phlegmone fit, cujus 
 ſpevies ſunt: opthalfrna, parotis, an- 


gina, parulis 1 in giigivis, Wie que ex 
| | Par- 


of rn ONO N. 'H 


. partibusnomitia adeptae. Eſt 8e alm 
minus exquiſita, . non ſinoerus 
eſt fanguinis, fed aliorum quoque 
= ee rticeps. 1 fiunt 
eg mone etyfipelatodes et ſchir- 
Todes. dae Erten Corp. t 


Aﬀef.”p pag. 608. | 
Af. | = of n mt "= pl 


_—_— acting preternatu- 
rally collected; whereof the blood 
is the proximate cauſe, ſuppoſes a 
derivation of this fluid to the affected 
part.. This was the opinion of all 
the Antients; it is the ſource from 
vrhich Dre Sauvage, Profeſſor of 
Phyſic in the Bunte of: Mont- 
pelier, has taken his bien 3 for he 


maintains that the encreaſed: velo- 


city of the fluids is the only proxi- 
mate cauſe of: an inflammation. 1 
2105 EO. AH 43133 Of. Rui rn 
Sour of dhe antzente compared 
nan inflammation, to a concentrated 

de and it is from thence, perhaps, | 

9 'B ; Boer- 


«./ 


6 9: PHAEGMON. 
Bserhaave took his attrition of: the 
ſolicds and fluids, N _—_ _ 
en heat. 


+ CY 2. 8 allinguides 
inflammatory ſwellings into tumours. 


tubercles and puſtules. A tuberele 


is leſs than a tumour, but larger than 
a puſtule. To theſe alſo be gives 
different names according to their 
pf 
tack, whether glandular or fleſhy *. 
The largeſt tumour that appears in 
the lain ar fleſhy part, he calls a 
phlegmon, Wen > ſhould be 
as big as a hen egg. Though the 
name of phlegmon is confined here, 
by our Author, to a particular tu- 
mour yet under that 1 he gives 
us a general notion of inflammati- 
ons according to the mode of the 
antients, and in another part of his 
pathology” we > read, ; Thja. —— 1. 


th l 5 o Vide, pag. bos. Pathologiz. 


. Fo 


* 


> 


s, and the parts they at- 


. PHLEGMON. 5 
"ogy 2 be Lene ö 


5 i a Weſt 
anliuaſtharioeylakhough our au- 
5 toto ſays chan ipatilevirom the heat, 
fande diſtenſidn, which at- 
| nl} thats Uiſotdevo nie is true, that 
as theſe are viokmt! firvations of the 
ſolic andi fluids ) they bring on an 
additional irritation, whereby the 
| primitive: pain is augmented ; ſo that 
this faying of Virgil may be 85 
eren ure to pain. e 
5 Tine * 
e Malun quo non al vehecius 3 
8 Mabilirate viget vireſ; que acquirit eunds, 


Bru; 1. 34 


S. 4. A Pur zOỹq takes G 
rent names from the parts it affects; 
if it attacks the eye, it is called an 

thalmy; if the brain, a phrenzy; 
if the throat, a quinſey; 3 if 91805 


1 „ 


Wh ow pag. 379. Pathologiz, TIS h ; 
we kla, 


. F, Our rel mentionsthree || 
. ___  -forts.of veſſels through „ 

3 | 1 
TE. [ls to paſs! before it works its 1 
5 J o the cellular membtane to | 1 

ä ho form ee of 7 
x . AParzoon, 5 ihe; 0 | 


at Ol Pao ̃ ä 


ET ON and mod<rns is called er: 
„55 the ſwelling 1s Tuppo ed to con- 

> tain a bilious fluid; edematous if 
„„ watery humour; 3 and ſchlrrous, = - | 
RE indurated SE 
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\ d pain; 3 e are ee enume- 
+ by: F ernellius; a 
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10 Of «/PHLEGMON. 
thoſe who fix their practice upon 


ſo 


uncertain a foundatiem, uſt be dia- 
ble to many danger bus ardors zuſor 


giving nd attention t0 ,the'1fhnds- 


mental principles of „horto 
the ſympathy which fubſiſts berwven | 
the different parts of the human h- 


dy, they never heſitate to preſcribe 
cephalics, for example; fbr every di- 


order of the head, although they 
generally proceed From tl indiſpo- 


ſition of the ſtomach charged, as ijt 


. often happens, with a ſaburra. But 
if thoſe people knew how to trace 


out the original cauſes, they would 
preſcribe evacuants inſtead of cepha- 


lics, and would be thus enabled to 


give the patient (at the ſame time) a 


Nen prognoſtic concerning” his cure. 


As the practice of the Ane 


with regard to a phlegmon, could 


have been founded upon nothing 5 
elſe but the effects enumerated by 


F ernelliu 6 


5 


I 
0 
b 
t 
v 
* 


» © my 


A = / ow - w 


og 2 
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Of «a PHLEG MON. 11 
Fernellius, we can eaſily judge how 


obſcure and intricate it muſt have 


been. What I have extracted from 
this Author, is a compendium of 
what he found moſt ſelect in the 


writings of the antients nen 
the ener ſubject. 


N ow by the method I have pur- 


poſed to pay I am engaged to 


enquire into the opinions of our 
own cotemporary Phyſicians ; but 


in order to accompliſh my defign, it 


would be an endleſs work to cite 
what was ſaid on that ſubject by 
each of them in particular ; for 


which reaſon, I have ſelected Boer- 


haave, whoſe doctrine concerning 
inflammations is univerſally adopted 


by the Phyſicians and Surgeons of 
the preſent age. That the doctrine 


of ſo great a man ſhould be called 


in queſtion, by a perſon whoſe 


name is quite unknown to the learn- 
EA ed, 


— 


* 


12 of - 42 rnLEOMON 
ed, will appear to moſt people to be 


too bold an undertaking; and the 


more ſo, as it has been ſo much il- 
luſtrated by the celebrated Van 
| Swieten, that it cannot be contra- 
dicted by any Phyſician, let him be 
ever ſo learned, without endanger- 
ing his reputation. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe diſcouragements, the dæſire 


5 3 being ſerviceable to mankind; 


and particularly to young Phyſicians 
and Surgeons, | engaged me to exa- 
mine it ſtill farther, and to try to 


fix it upon evident principles; for 
nothing can diſhearten ſtudents more 


in the purſuit of learning, than to 
find the baſis of their art founded 
upon obſcurity and contradictions. 


They muſt certainly be well pleaſed 
to be cautioned againſt the three 


fountains of error, which I have 


diſcovered in the doctrine of Boer- 


baave, for if they were not fore- 


warned, they * unwarily fall 


00 into 


„„ ͤπͤ ĩ”*̈eẽ⁰ũ T. ̃²—o⅝⅛);fĩ7;²—A f ²˙-..—˙äÄ 0 ⏑⁰¾—ʃ eãůãwu‚ Ä. e * od ad... tubs bd 
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1 into them, and; that by ſo much the 
e || oftiner, as cn er diſorder, though not 
6 inland —ů— be 
n compared ich inflammations «by 
> young practitioners, both in phyſic 
e andi ſurgety. Ear we are to obſerve, 
— that in brelthithe circhlationis ſe⸗ 
1 date and uniform, and that when it 
Jan augmented, above -this ſtandard, 1 
there is an inflammation or” a diſpo- 2 
ſition towards it; andithat when it 1 
is: below ity: chere is ar debility or 
want of motion, from whence pro- 
eeed various diſeaſes, which may be 
more eafilyiknown, and cured, by | 
aring their cauſes: and effects 4 
with, thoſe of health, and thoſe 1 
of inflammatory diſorders; for by 1 
acquiring a true knowledge of the 
effects of the latter in the doctrine 
of inflanyations; and Alſo of the = 
medicines" whereby they are removed | 
oer prevented, no one in the leaft | 
converſant” in” the” materia medica, 
g = can 


r 


c 


— 


Of 2 P HLEGMON, 


can be at a loſs to relieve. the com- 
plaints ariſing from the former, by 


their oppoſite remedies. This me- 


thod may be of ſome conſequence 
in practice; for I have heard m 


Profeſſors of phyſic, remark, chat 
ſtudents moſt commonly acquired a 
knowledge of the 338 and 
cure of inflammatory diſorders ſoon- 
er, and with leſs ſtudy than of any 
other; they may, therefore, by ob- 


ſerving this method, come to a more 
clear and certain knowledge of ſuch 


diſorders as proceed from debility or 
want of motion, than by any other 
method whatever; for it is by what 
we know beſt, and moſt cl 


know but oblcurely,. : 


BokR naar, for the kasten, of | 


his method in tracing. out and diſ- 


tinguiſhing diſorders by their cauſes, 


is deſer n accounted by all peo- 
| ple 


e . ene 


C ˙ . ² . td 5 Don 2. "i 


that 
we can form clear ideas of what we 


OE 1 


e 
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ple to be the light and ornament of 
modern Phyſicians. Mankind is un- 
det no leſs obligation to Van Swieten, 


hig. earned: commentator.; but it 


will appear f π what follows, that 
they are bath Wrong in what re- 


gards che doctrine of inflammations. 


ti 


Tak firſt 3 of error I have 
diſcovered in their doctrine, ſprings 
from the different ſcries of veſſels, 
wherein they have both placed the 
different kinds of inflammation. The 
diverſity of humours which occaſion 
theſe different kinds, fill up the ſe- 
cond fountain ; and the third ariſes 
from the different cauſes to which 


this diſeaſe i 1s attributed. 


Box kirk divides the arteries i 
to ſanguiferous, ſerous, and lympha- 
ties, and ſays, that an inflammation + 
always takes place i in theſe arteries, 

becauſe the blood paſſes in . rms | 


it 
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it were, from the baſe of a cone to 
its apexʒ and that it never attacks 
the veins, becauſe the courſe of their 
fluids is from the apex t to the baſe, - 
unlels the circulation is ſtopped in 
them by compreſſion. He ſays alſo, 
that che eds arteries ariſe from the 
moſt minute ramifications of the 
l glühen, and the lymphatic ar- 
terics from the moſt minute ſerous 
arteries ; ; and, that the, ſerous arteries. 
are ſmaller than the fanguiferous, 
but larg er than the lymp hatic arte- 
ries, an that the blood f is thicker 
than the ſerum, and che ſerum thick- 
er than the lymph, 1 51 
From theſe three ſorts of den 
and three different {cries of veſſels, 
Boerhaave and Van Swieten, have 
deduced three different kinds of in- 
flammation, as a phlegmon, an ery- 
ſipelas and an dema. T hey call the 
firſt © an inflammation of the * : 
; | ler, 1 
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der, and place it in the ſanguiferous 
or ſerous arteries ; in the firſt caſe, 


they ſuppoſe it to be always red, 


but that in the latter, a ſufficient i 
quantity of red blood does not at all 


times enter the ſerous veſſels to give. 


"0 that colour. 


Brok E 1 enquire into theſe prin- 


ciples, -order requires, that I ſhould 


mention the true cauſes of a phleg- 


mon. To know diſorders by their 
effects, is to know them by what 
they are not, it is the ſame as to form 


an idea of a tree we never ſaw, by 


its fruit; but to know diſorders by 


their cauſes, is to know them by the 
prime attributes which conſtitute 


| their nature or eſſence, 


| MMoer diſcuſs draw their origin 
from three efficient cauſes: The firſt, 
which may be called external or evi- 
dent, produces internally the ante- 
C cCedent 


* 
vx 

< 
„ 


o 
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js cauſes that give birth to a 
- proximate cauſe, ſo tied / becauſe 
it exiſts in the body, and is imme - 
diately connected with the diſorder. 
Sometimes two efficient cauſes con- 
cur to produce an ailment, and ſome- 
times one only is fuffeiend g as in 4 
wound made with the point of a 


ford. It is of the vimoſteonſe- 


| quence in the practice of phyſick, 
to have the diſtinction as theſe ales 
Preſent to the mind. 8 een 


f 3 


uke cm fifa an as 
akin are fractures, luxations, com- 
pfteſſions, aromatic aliments, abounds - 
ing with oil and flphur, paſſing -, 
ſuddenly from a warm into a cold | 
place, and other external 
po which prod uce their „ 
_ fees, either ſuddenly” or flowly.” The 
irritation, irritability and ſenfibilit). 


of the fibres reſultinge from thence, 
e the antecedent canſes of this a: | 


order: : 


ul 
: * 
- ' 


I 


: L encreaſed. 


„ rn EUMeN * 5 


2 ed but it may be properly de- 
fined, according to its proximate and 


immediate cauſes, an erethi/m of the 
veſſels, "with the velocity of = 222 : 


/ 


1 


Tus nature a effects $i an . | 


1 with certain indications, 
may be clearly underſtood at firſt 


ſighit of this ee, which will 


evidently appear, by comparing it 


with the chewing one of Boerhaave. 


av 377. Eftque ſanguinis rubri arte- 
10 rok in minimis canalibus a 0 
5 preſſio attritus a motu reliqui ſ 


guinis N, & ee fortu 
X acti.” OY a 


a8 f. e e ie occur 
in this definition of our celebrated 


Author; for he ſuppoſes a ſtagnation, 


an obſtruction, a preſſure, andanateri- 
tion of the Rane red arterial blood = 


violently thover and agitated in an 
Wy i in- 
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8 5 hog part ; 15 theſe are indeed op- 
poſites which can never ſubſiſt to- 


gether in the ſame place; for the in- 


flamed veſſels are obſtructed, or they 
are not; if they are obſtructed, the 
blood muſt Aagnate in them, and ; 
remain without motion; on the 
contrary, if they are not obſtructed, 
an obſtruction ſhould not be 'ac< 
counted one of the cauſes of an in- 
flammation, as it is aſſerted in the 


T7 foregoing aphoriſm. Moreover, an 


_ obſtruction excludes all motion ; for 
it is a ſtoppage of one or many 'reſ- 
ſels, which hinders the diſtribution 
of the flulds i in the part. ſo affected; 


ſo that it is a gangrene in miniature, * 


ww this difference, that the ob- f 


ſtructed matter does not deſtroy the 


veſſels, ſo ſoon as the former ; but 
every one believes, that a gangrene 
: excludes the diſtribution of the fluids _ 
in the affected part; therefore it fol- 
lows very plain, from the true noti- 

8 6 | on 
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: on we have here given of an ob. 
ſtruction, that the ſame muſt hap- 
© 52 wherever, it takes Place. 


8. 2. It caiinot be Wader öd bow 


BY the fluids. can ſtagnate in the capil- 
lary veſſels of the human body. 


Water is ſaid to ſtagnate in a pool, 


becauſe it is confined there in a cer- 
tain ſpace, from whence it cannot _ 
move backward,” forward, or late- 
rally; it has no other motion, but 
that of fluidity, chat is, a facility 
which its particles have of ſlipping 


eaſily one over another; but if there 
were only a few drops of water in 


_ the pool, certainly they could have no 


motion of fluidity; they would re- 


main . immoveable in its bottom; A 
_ therefore; i in order they ſhould 3 


their natural motion of fluidity, it is 


neceſſary there ſhould be a certain 


3 of water placed under them, 
S 0 


* 


- v * 
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over them, before them behind them, 
and laterally. Beſides the particles of 
water having little or no coheſion to- 
gether, muſt certainly be more fluid 
than thoſe of the blood, eſpecially 
ina ſtate of Aagnation, 1 


. the nature. of fluidicy- 
explaingd, we can cafily 2 * 
1 impoſſible a few particles of 
; blood impacted and ſtopped in veſ- 
els, whole. diameters, according to 
Van Swieten, are not equal to the 
tenth part of that of a hair, could 
preſetve their fluidity. It will ap- 

ar ſtill more impoſſible, if we con- 

Bae the coheſion and glutinous te- 
nacity of the blood globules, which, l 
Joined with the heat excited in the 

capillaries by an . inflammation, 
8 ſoon render their ſtagnating 
fluids as hard as an extract. Hence 
we ſee, t that a ſtagnation of the hu» 


. —_ "te ie & | n | mours 
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mours in the capillary veſſels, no les 
ee motion chan an obſtruẽtion. | 


. 3 1 Author ſuppo les the ob- 0 


firuted, or ſtagnated blood to be 


violently moved by attrition. In- 


deed, he might as well ſay, that the 
pf blood was at reſt, and violently moved 
5 at the ſame time, e are two 0 
| idee. N 


— 


Hz NCE it is 1 that the 5 


trine of inflammations, which may 
be reckoned the baſis of phyſic and 
ſiurgery, has been — * ji 
upon a contradiction, and: received 
as a truth by moſt of the Phyſici- 
ans and Surgeons in Europe. This, 
among others, may be the reaſon, 
why. ſome were not aſhamed to own 
that their art was founded upon un- 
. certaintics ſufficient of themſelves to 
- diſcourage any one from i inquiring 
8 Into its Principles. 


| 2 | 


< N OI a 


„ ere 
Fos the future, it is to be ho ped, 5 
chat both phyſic and furgery will be 
_ freed from this aſperſion, by the ra- 
tional and experimental prineiples, 


.,. Whereby, I ain to account for the va- 
| rious effects of an inflammation, a 


« Ke N "a 2 


Dervnz AVE ond Vis swieten, 
. mention the red blood going 
into the veſſels of the eye, in order 
to prove, that an inflammation i is oo 
caſioned by a ſtagnation and an ob- 
ſtruction; but this exam ple proves 
nothing in favour of their aſſertion; 
for any one, who attends to the 
works of nature, may eaſily ſee that 
there was ſomething prior tothe red- 
neſs of the eye, which occaſioned 
Aa greater column of ffuid than uſual 
to come into its veſſels. Sometimes 
. - a fympathy with ſome ailing part of 
the body, an air, a ſtinking e 
and very often a fluxion of ſome a- 
* humour 1 88 vecafion a — 


out : 


_ , recover its native colour, when the 
irritating cauſe is removed by the 


* 1 . 0 » 3 7 * N $-- * „ 
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ths eye; but theſe are only exter- 
nal or antecedent cauſes, which, by 
__ " irritating and exciting an nul mo- 
tion in the veſſels of the eye, occa- 
ton fo great a quantity of fluids to 
run into them, as to produce a red- 
neſi; it cannot therefore be ſuppoſed, 
that an obſtruction or a ſtagnation in 
ſuch caſes, may be the proximate 
"cauſe of the redneſs of the eye. 


Moreover, it cannot be conceived that 


the blood could ſtagnate in the veſ-— 
ſels of this organ for weeks, months, . 
and ſometimes years, as we ſee in 

| blear-eyed people; it is therefore 


probable, that the blood ciroulates 


- all the time ; otherwiſe it cannot be 


com prebended how the eye could 


power of medicines. But of this, 


. 


»\ 


Now 


mate cauſe of inflammations, I am 
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. as it is proved; that an * 
1 or a Hagndtien of the hu - 
mours, cannot be reckoned a proxi- 


to prove next, that it cannot be pro- 
duced 12 the encreaſed velocity ef 
fluids alone, which the 3 
Van Swieten, holds to be one of its 
proximate cauſes in his commenta+ 
ry on Aph. 3713 ; and which, Dr. 
Sauvage maintains to be the only 
one; for it cannot be conceived how 
the velocity of the fluids can be en- 
| creaſed. par Sale the concurrence of 
other cauſes; even if it could, it 
cannot be underſtood how it could 
bring on an inflammation. 3 
and banks of rivers contribute no- 
thing towards the rapidity 05 wa 
currents; but we cannot infer from 
_ thence, that the like happens in the. 
nals of the human body; for when 
t ey become any way inactive, as | 
for — in a Wop the Pati- 
ent 


* . 
* * 
. 
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as is ſoon de 
ſpeedy relief radi * Phyſicians. 
Where then can we trace out the 
cauſe of this velocity given by our. 
Author to the fluids? We muſt not 
feign things we cannot ſee; for all 
the rivulets of ſyſtems, and hypothe! 
ſes are ſtopped at their ſource, ſince 
phyſic is defined an art and a ſcience, | 
4 3 upon reaſon and experience, 
Kc. therefore, we muſt ſeek for it 
in the penetralia, or inward receſſes 
3 of nature ; but in order to ſucceed 
in our ſearch, we mult give ſtrict at- 
tention to the different changes, 
which, upon every accident of life, 
happen in the human body; ; thus for 
_ Inftance, by the pricking of a 8 
or needle, by the ſtinging of Bees, 
Waſps, by fire, the venereal diſeaſe in 
geonorrhœas, &c. by each of theſe 
and ſuch like e are produced 
4 all the . arg La? of an inflam- 
Wet Np. | ny mation, | 


„ unleſs he gets 


% 
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mation, as pain, det, heat, . 5 


2 els, * 


Ne ow... no obſtruc 0 0 or flag 


| on of humours, can be Arete i. in 5 
the affected parts; therefore, the 

effects of an inflammation, may pro- 
geed at leaſt, occaſionally from a 


ſtimulus; I ſay, occaſionally, becauſe 


We ſtimulus could produce none of 

the foregoing effects in the veſſels of 
the human body, if m__ were not 

7 TROY: and irritable, | 2 5 15 


AR irritation and its | effects are 


05 ere or ſmaller, according to the 


force of the ſtimulus, and ſenſibili- 


ty of the affected part. That mode 
of action, which reſults from the 


ſenſibility and irritation of the veſ- 


ſels, I call an erethiſm, this action i 


5 is neither periſtaltic, nor ofcillatory ; 


it i is different in the ſmall- pox, che 
meaſles, the itch, Kc. it varies ac- 


cording 


„ U. Fant ²— © as 


»- —_— 


%Y >. - r ˙· beth Er dot _ 9 


8 T 


r 


„ 
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cording to the ſtimulus; ; fo that 


there are as many kinds of it, as 
there are ſtimuli in rerum natura; 
becauſe different ſtimuli make dif. g 
ferent impreſſions, that excite the 
veſſels to ſo many different kinds of 
erethiſm, which are attended with 
as many d ifferent prob ſen- 


ations. - 


Fron FER 8 e of 
the pricking of a thorn, of a needle, 
ſtinging of Bees, &c. it is evident, 
that whenever an erethiſm is excited 
in the veſſels of any part, an en- 
creaſed velocity of the fluids muſt 
neceſſarily follow in that part, and 
that by taking niger th theſe two cauſes, 
we take away the inflammation. 
This will appear more clearly, by 
what I am to ſay, in the ſequel of 
this ſection, concerning heat, a tu- 
mour, and the other effects of an 


inflammation. JJC 


9 e Tua 
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Tu chief effects of an inflank 
mation are heat, pain, a felling, 
redneſs, and the acceleration of the 


pulſe, Which I am now 0 Paine 


, H 


| 2 one after another, -/ 


WS 9 e to Booknarda | 


8 the production of heat in 


the inflamed capilla ary veſſels; cannot 


be accounted for; ; for it conſiſts in 


the reciprocal action, and re- action 


' pf dhe olids and-fluids;whichiis md- 


niſeſted in running Footmen, -work- 
ing People, &c; but the fluids are at 
reſt and obſtructed in theſe veſſels, 


according to the hypotheſis of our 
Author; and heat is A Frets diminiſh- 


ed in ſuch as have obſtructions, as 


we know by a very obſervable caſe 
in a Woman labouring under 
= 8 and, therefore the pro- 


duction of heat e e 


part, iy 
cannot be accounted for, if we ad- 
m mit the NINE Which Docthazve 


OM £4 V gives 


wn 4 


—_ + tc 
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gives 0 an big a in 1 
Ef 


of o 
! G 1 N \ 1 
Ph. * * 
. ' 
a | 


Ny Te oY SO may object, — — x 
har is. faid in this paragraph, that 
Boerhaave attributes a greater velo- 
7 city, to the fluids contained in the + 

veſſels of the inflamed part which 1 
Go 7 not obſtructed. ; 


_Tuzss, e — ate 
| inflamed, or they are not; if. they 
are inflamed, our Author has no rea- 
1 ſon to altert, that an inflammation 
E has for its cauſe, an obſtruction of 


theſe veſſels; : 12 they are not in- 


Hamed, © the e e is not e inſt 
us. 


nn, TEC 121 


Au d gie 0 a 5 an! in- | 


Aammation, and what I am to prove 


in the f wel of this work, ae 
| eaſily \ une rſtopd, 1 find it ne 


LS, LO 


of the mechaniſ of Wit hear 


. 151 
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. yes for that end, 1 ſhall firſt ex. | 


plain the. eofold motion. of the 


blood in the veſſels of a living body; 5 
; for every minute drop or particle of 


MM moves round 1 its axis, and advances 


with a progreflive motion, from the 
heart to the extremities of the Jolly; 


and back again. 


"©. 
: ? 2 
: * 


ſhi us firſt, in imitation of all 
7] Mi call the minute drops of our 


humours, globules, and let us ima- 


gige, a tube preſſed on all ſides, con- 


taining an infinite number bf theſe 
globules, all unequal, infinitely ſmall, 
and moved according to all diredti- 


ons. 2. Let us fuppoſe, the hu- 

mours of a human body, during their 
actual ſtate of fluidity, to be capa- 
ble of ſuch. motions as Sir Iſaac 


Newton has proved all fluids are 


fſiuſceptible of. 3. All Authors al- 

low the whole maſs of our hu- 

4 mours, to conſiſt of e of dif- 
| ferent 


* 5 . A 

1 * \ 
* * x . - my : - 
— @.,  E0 Ad Mo do a . a is a 
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ſezedit fire and denfities, as the 
| blood, for example; the ſerum the 
ph, Sc. 4. Let us ſuppoſe the 
fuchs in any veſſel of the human 
W 9 by ahe-ſkin, the mu- 
2 eee . TIP 5 


45 4 WITTE! 40 . as] 82 0. * 1 0 Lv 


"From . e Os Fu 
A 41 i that every lol 
chat fluid muſt receive impulſes 
from che ſkin, —— — : 
1 „tubes, its very weighen and 
elaſticity, from anterior, poſtesiar, 
ten globules, and laſilys com 
the different ſunstions and, Sinus 
ol che. body: 3 therefore it geesives 
impulſss, agegrding to 
innumerable directions 3 þutyibyithe: 
laws of. mechanics, When 4 bade 5 
eeiyes ãmpulſes in that: manner, it, 
dat de to them alls 18s, auch, 
as poſſihle, and becn ved ac ding 
. th — 5 Y 


MC. 
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Im as every globule of Magn: 
a , 857 &yery p. 7. 1 

Haus aol, .M A tt. 69 
2 FE. 88 0 1 | 
long as it, xeecives them alte 


moves ; therefore, every globule of 
our humours moves round its axis, 
at leaſt; in the large veſſele, unt 
the motion of the heart ceaſes. This 
motion of the fluids round their axis, 
by the ſuperior foree of cke heart 
impelling the poſterier les,” be- 
comes r 1 fal. It ic lu i 
5 mechanics, that: when aa. bd re- 
eeides impulſes from diffeteiit Po. 
ers, according to- deren —— 
it fnould move wirke T pro 
motion, according 6 he, deen 
of the ſtrongelſt 5. but of al the 
che powers acting in the blood ve 
Wt — —— 


2 „ , 7 2 
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is the ſtrongeſt; therefore, all the 
globules Seid in the veſſels of 
the Human body, ſfiould be moved 
according to the direction of the 
heart, with a progreſſiye motion; 
the ſame may be faid of the other 
humours, as they are equally ſub- 
1275 to the ſame laws of motion: oy 


W are indeed to remark here, 
that it cannot be conceived how the 
glob les of our humours c can move 
round their axis in the capillaries, 
where onl y, one globule can enter 
at à time, by every ſuction and 
attraction, which is the only way 

circulation can be carried: on in 
theſe. veſſels; becauſe they have no 
perceptible Giſtole nor diaſtole. 
allo )] the ropelling force of the 
heart | nd to. concur, in as much as 
it conveys t the fluids to their orifices, | 


II may be eaſily concluded from 
wet — r ws 
a e 


of CE a peg 


aß theſe. are tuginent 5 
mation, the exceſs 1 Fi in this 
difor er ae acgontted:for, 
1 9015 or the 
of the fluids, bg preter- 
ae encreaſed;; (yhich wer hold 
to be one of RY proximate: cauſes 
of that diſeaſe) the comraQtitn of 
the heart muſt at the ſame time be 
more frequent « and. ſtrong, and con- FT 
ſequently' the action and Te-aRtion 
of the fluids and ſolids, 8 
accordingly, and produce heat.” O 
the other hand, it bar be Natel, 
but all living « creatures have afl in- 
ſtinct Which excites them to uſe the 


tmoſt of their power to remove the 
cauſe of pain; for the firſt aw of 
nature Shita:frek food to preſerve 


= on ** 1 to awoid, a8 
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ug as poſſible; aby thing which 

hr ht deſtro it; 3 e we. 
fi d bfetves this 
. Keg 8 ie 


bla 5 e acci- _ 


erat AG 7 0 3 
907 ji 51 
IXI is by this wund or Scopiby, 
chat when any part is irritated, the 
heart ditects to it immediately a 
quantity of fluid proportionable to 
its irritation, by which its veſſels 

are dilated and contracted with 
greater force; and conſequently their 
tabulæ or ſides muſt approach one 
another, and repel the fluids' which 
rally in their turn, and thus ſucceſ- 
fively" their motion round their axis, 
with their proprefſive_ motion, is ac- 
ceelerated; and becomes more rapid 
in proportion, as the blood abounds 
with oil and a ſulphureous princi- 
ple, or other elaſtic particles which 
are eaſily put in motion and watm- 
"pF" "The heat "arifing from ſuch 


D3 blood 


. 
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 bloadiis ſoon diffuſed from the heart, 
as the center of mation, through the 

veſſels to the circumference; of the ' 

| body, in the manner of rays, quaſi 


per irradiationem. 


Tus force, by which the erethiſm 
impels the fluids againſt the fades of 
the veſſels, 18, as it were, A propor- 
tional medium between their irrita- 
tion and contraction. As that force 
is various, according to the variety 
of the ſtimulus, and to the additi- 
on it receives ſucceſſively from the 


I . 
Q 


preternatural veloeity, elaſticity: and 
quality of the blood, it produces 
allo various degrees of contraction 
in the veſſels, and .canſequently va- 
rious degreęs of heat, From hence, 
an erethiſm, (page 28) it may. be 
| eaſily underſtood, why. ne degree 
| of contraction brings by a {mall in- 
flammation, another a great one, a 


— 


third ſuppreſſes the excretions, as it 
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No Artift was ever found inge- 
nious enough to contri ve a machine, 
which could perfectly repreſent the 
circulation; of the blood ii a living 


animal; yet, Phyfiologiſts are al- | 


| oP to uſe buch evident examples 
as they are ſupplied with from ex- 


5 1 oſophy, in order to 
clear up 


following iment, that it may 
help to render my phy ſliological ac- 
count of heat more intelligible; and 


5 D 4 - that” 
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117k tan ardent ferer; how, 
ſome exoretions . 


SES as to exufe 


cafes; which are not 
| n obvious to the ſenſes; I 1 
{hall for — reaſon, make uſe of the 


— 
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hs een and corrolla- 


ries deduced from thence, _— * 
more ous com en. 


Lr glaſs reduced. to — 4 


A — oil be agitated with a ye- 
hement motion in à glaſs veſſel, the 
particles of glaſs being the heavieſt 


and moſt denſe, . with a 
progreſſive motion to the cireumfe- 


rence of the veſſel, leaving the oil 


and water We the axis and 


center; but the contrary happens, 
when the. motion is leſs vehement. 


Lr . center A0 the af veſſel 


* the heart; its cireumfe- 


rence that of the human body, 


and the different ſubſtances. it con- 


tains the different humours of aliv- 
ing animal; and allowing the circu- 


lation to 20 carried on, by the like 


mechaniſm, the blood mY heavier 
| * more condenſed than the ſerum 
and 


JC ²˙ 1 ² M ds a 
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and lymph, will leave them both be- 


hind, when by a vehement motion, 


excited by an erethiſm, they are 

propelled all together to the inflamed 
part, where the blood produces irri- 
tations in proportion to the different 
contractions of the vaſcular ſyſtem. 
It may be inferred from thence, 
that in every degree of inflammati- 
on, a greater quantity of red blood . 
than any other humour muſt come 
to the affected part; and that it can- 

not be conceived, how an eryſipelas 
and a hot edema, can be formed 
by any humour different from the 
red blood, as Boerhaave and Van 
Swieten aſſert, in Aph. 380. 


Luxx it not be imagined, that this 
concluſion is merely hypothetical, 
and entirely founded upon the fore- 
mentioned experiment; for we may 
ſee the truth of it proved by almoſt 
every accident which happens to the 

4 2171 9 human 
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tending dil 


+ 


— — e 
which follow, \whtevit —ͤ— Hurt 


or irritated by exerHH AUG; upbl} 


all ſuch occaſiohen aredneſe files 
ſimilar to that 3 Aries by rait. 


, d 955 ' 
a roages. fort-re 6e e 


1 of a thorn, the ſting 
Erbe &c; ſo that e 420 ts 


accident of life proves, that A \great- 
er quantity of blood is "determined 
to an inflamed part, than any dther 
humour. We may alſo learn. from 
the ſame principles, why, in an ar- 


dent fever, and in all inflammatory 


diſorders, the blood propelled more 


frequently to the circumference” of 


the body, ſhould there preſs the ori- 


gin of the ſerous and lymphatic vef- 


ſels, and occaſion an exſiccation of 


the ſkin. On the contrary, | when 


the motion of the flvids'is in a na- 
| tural 


8 ebntdatly 


ST 
on 
F ae oz ai io” ae. 
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One e the ſerum, lymph, and 
the humour of inſenſible 
on, leave the blood behind, and come 


perſpirati- 


in a greater quantity towards the 


| ſkin; from whence its whiteneſs, 
4 ſoltneſz, and humidity muſt neceſ- 


larily proceed. 


Sour Authors maintain, that the 


ſubtil matter of our atmoſphere, is 
the chief agent which carries on the 
circulation of the animal fluids, 


roduces heat, muſcular inotion, 
| iy Althoug h, what can be ſaid on 


this ſubj fect, Sandi: too much on 
55 — to deſerve a place in a 
work, whoſe 3 is the preſerva- 


tion . of life, b y rules founded on 


facts; it may — however, be im- 


proper to entertain the Reader a few 


moments with my opinion, and 


compare it with that of ſome emi- 


nent Authors, who have moſt ſeri- 
ouſly conſidered it. 


Many 


* 
# 
- — —— — 
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Many Ph yfiologiſtu ſuppoſe the 
Gilferent kinds of matter 'which' float 
in our atmoſphere, and which eſc 
our ſight, o enter inte the bled; 
d render it mote:ſtimulbtinig. Ant 
— conſequence; move 4 ee e | 
the contractions of the vellels;, "Yd 
produce heat. Among che reſt, 
Bergerus in his Phyſiology|: ſuppoles 
the blood to betome *more elaſtic, 
and to be more eaſily moved by be- 
ing mixed with the airs and with the 
ſubtil matter which are expanded in 
the atmoſphere. Dri Whytt, Pro- 
feſſor of Phyſic 1 in the Univerſity of 
Edinburgh,” ſeems to ſuppoſe the 
ſame ; for he enumerates the acid of 
our atmoſphere, among the cauſes 
of circulation, and the action of the 
muſcles, in his elegant treatiſe vn 
animal motion. Some arguments 
now occur to me, for 5 e 2 
theſe m_ RT IN! 1 
ae RH Tut 1 


, as do den et 0 and Emaar. 
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a Abbe eiſterſee of ſubtil matter 


in unfgtfhoſphere, is — by the 


e, by the 
oglweight of antimeny 
9 and by tlie 
the magnetic effluvia, 
to the antarctic pole, 


of which Mariners no more doubt, 
— bi the air d exiſtence in violent 


ſtorms. Ache exiſtence of an acid 
in our atmaſphere, has been proved 
by- the honourable Robert Boyle, 


ho; by expoſing to the air the dif- 
ferent bodies, which have an affinity 
with partieular acids, found that the 

ſphere of London abounded 


Fin the acid of. ſulphur; and it is 


mere than: probable, that the. atmoſ- 
phere of every coun to, 


From theſe premiſes, + we can rea- 


i —_— 
WE! 


5 


5 FRO it is known by experience, 
thats de Human — 1 
| * 


in the 
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watery atmoſphere, fwells by ab- 
| fotbing water; in like manner, mer- 
eurial ointment applied to the ſoles 
of the — to the falival 
glands. It cannot be denied, but 
the. air, the acid of ſulphur, the 
magnetic and electric effluvia, are 
much more ſubtil than water or 
mercurial ointment; :' therefore; it 
may be analogically inferred, that 
theſe fluidscircalate with the blood. 
If they do, the electric niatter, by 
its 1 (for it is fuppoſed by 
po IT fame as the marter 


via by. attraction in the 


the oils of ſulphur by its ſtimulus; 
muſt all: coneur' to augen 


t th a. 


fluids, and produce heat, 


Tha Lonely af de blond * 


25 of e — 
| tains 


or light). the magnetic cfihu« | 
by! its elaſticity, and 


tion and re- action of tie ſolids ind 
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anch the volume of air ex- 


* tains/air, 


tracted. from, it in the receiver. of 


— FmENeS: hneumatica is three 


times gręateß than its own. This 


frm of: ro, that the air circu- 
hi ther | food: 


it can- 


lates wit 
| t be cally C eee hens the ſides 
ry the vel JF) refift the force 
of the air, M it were condenſed to 


that e could at the fame 
time exert its; claſtic and expanding 


force; beſides the-fluids are incom- 
preſſble, or if they be not, as ſome 


er Kiran gs have often at- 
ted to prave, they muſt be com- 
beelldle! in fo fmall a degree, as not 


3 admit air, as elaftic; for if it were : 
a, its globules, by attraction 


ould. unite and. in a ſhort time 
the circulation; moreover, 


1 15 Nene that an elaſtic air can- 


not penetrate capillary veſſels of 


ow butthe blood. fel are mueh 


mor e 


* 
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more minute, than capillary veſſels of 
glaſs ; the air, therefore, cannot pe- 


netrate them 5 e K in 


claſtic ee 62 


* can it P 9 8 
that rheumatic pains and ſwellings 
are produced in all parts of the 
body, even in the ſtrongeſt and molt 
— habits, by wind or an expan- 


ſion of air, as ſome e . 


men confidently aſſert Si, cual, 


1107 3 Fit! 


Noraing that we knopr can \ fl 
the magnetic effluvia in its courle 

from North to South; 5 it cannot 
therefore be underſtood, how it cart 


: circulate with the blood; we have 
no. better proof to convince us, that 


the electric effluvia or the matter 'of 
light, mix with the animal Hvids, | 


From the chymical analyſis "6 


bile, and that of urine, we know, | 
that 
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that a ſulphureous principle is con- 


tained in the humours of the hu- 


man body; ; for the ſmell of the 
ſalt extracted from the two. former, 


proceeds from thence. But we have 


no proof, that this principle is ab- 
ſorbed from the ambient air, neither 


have we any occaſion for ſuch a 


ſubterfuge; for our aliments ſup- 


Pl y it wy copiouſſy. 


Ms. Bovlx aſſerts, that among 


the different particles of matter, 


which float in the atmoſphere, there 
may be ſome ſo minute, ſo ſolid and 
ſhaped after ſuch a manner, that they 
may enter the orifices of the cuticu- 
lar glands and the other pores. 


Hence may be underſtood, why the 
plague (of which Cardanus - ſpeaks) 


that reigned at Baſil, ſpared the Ita- 
lians, French and Germans. Boer- 
haave, in his chymiſtry, concludes 


from thence with our noble e 


1 | that 
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that che p pores of theſe People were 
ſo formed, that the peſtilential ef- 
en could not 4 them, 

is it found an eaſy entrance 


Fare the Citizens and Natives, whoſe 


pores, by length of time were-made 
to correſpond. to the figure of the 
ſubal particles of matter which 
floated in the atmoſphere, in the 
ſame manner as iron placed for a long 
time in the pinacles of churches, 
ecquics magnetic ny 


Fro theſe pcviniſes, we Way con- 
clude, that neither the air, nor any 
other particles of matter expanded 
in the atmoſphere, can enter the 
blood without being ſo. intimately 
combined therewith, as to aſſume 
its nature, and lay aſide in ſome 
manner ſome of * own. proper- 
ties: It is thus, ſal ammoniacum, 
when united with the mucous and 


9 
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gelatinous part of the blood, in a 


7 ſtate of health, 1 is impereeptibie 


Every. Phyſician will grant, that 
the particles of matter which float 
in the atmoſphere, exiſt in all vege- 


tables and animals, as elements; and 
it is in that ſenſe, I allow, that they 
contribute to produce beat in the 
human body. We are to remark, 
that the elementary particles which : 


cauſe heat, are unequally diſtributed 
in vegetables even of the ſame'ſpecies, 


according to the elimate and foil 
which produce them; as we ſee 
manifeſted in wines of different 


countries and different ſoils: The 


like ine quality may be conſtantly 
obſerved in the different claſſes of 
mankind, which, according to the 


goodneſs of their elimates and ali- 
ments; are more or leſs ſubject to 


inflammatory diſorders, © and the 
pretor-natural effects which general- 
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ly ariſe from too much ſtrength or 
heat in | their me: man 


s N T - IT 


%= ues, 8 108 


8. 5. Now. a8 we Hare, proy ah | 
that an inflag marory.. Abet 0 : 
be accounted. or. la ing to Be I 
haave's docttige, it is not. to. | be 
mired, that by a 498, princ D 
we cannot 0 enabled to ela. 
bow a tumour. can take place in the 
capillary veſſels of an inflamed part. 
For in that caſe, their diameters 
ought to be enlarged, a thing im- 
poſſible, on account of an attrition 
of their fluids, 'which muſt cauſe 
their ſides to approach one another; 
and of conſequence leſſen their dia- 
meters, and rather diminiſh than 
augment their quantity of fluid, on 
account-of the repeated eontractions 
whereby an attrition is carried on. 
Beſides, our. Author ſuppoſes an ob- 
ſtruction in the inflamed capillaries, 
which, as we hays: ſaid above, ex- 


| | cludes 


I W 


| | ood of a plethora. 
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cludes all motion; but a hot tu- 
mour cannot be ſrined in any part, 
without an exceſſive great motion of 
the fluids; therefore,” all obſtruction, 


and tlie ſort of motion on which an 
attrition depends, rather hinder than 


bring on a tumour in an inflamed 


1 * 


þ 


. 2. Our elle may object, 


that we can give no reaſon why the 


ſides of the veſſels ſhould come to- 


gether | in an attrition. 


AN attrition, in war ever ſenſe it 
is taken, ' ariſes from the frequent. 
contractions of the veſſels ; but in 


contracting themſelves, their fides 


muſt certainly approach one another; 
and their diameters of conſequence 


muſt be leſſened, and this muſt hap- 
pen conſtantliy ſo from a ſtate of 


inanition to the moſt foprente de- 


HS 6h 
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Au Phy ficians know. that a ple- 
chern ad wid often proceeds from an 
attrition of the fluids ; for when this 
is carried on to a certain degree of 
intenſity, the humours are ſo tritu- 
rated thereby, as to occaſion: ſome- 
times a rarefaction, and an intire de- 
compoſition of their component par- 
ticles, as Practitioners may frequently a 
obſerve in blood drawn from in- 
flamed Patients. 


ne the attrition of the animal 
fluids languiſhes or is intirely want- 


ing, the circulation of the blood, and 


| the. reſt of the functions languiſh _ 


alſo ; as we ſee in a young Girl la- 
bouring under a. chloroſis, or in ſuch 
as are cachectic, or weakened by 
chronic diſorders. 


Indeed a 3 EA is not eſſential 5 
to an inflammation, as ſame Authors 
affirm ; : for the inteſtines are ſome- 
times 


7 
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times converted by this diſorder into 
dry, thin, yellow or black mem- 
branes, which I ſaw often verified 
by opening bodies whoſe deaths were 
occaſioned by inflammations of the 
abdomen. And in ſcrophulous and 
venereal diſorders, there is ſometimes 
a ſlow erethiſm, with a preternatu- 
ral velocity of the fluids without _y 
apparent felling. | 


% $$: Ir may be objected 3 
what 1 have gaid in this paragraph, 
that in an inflammation, the veſſels 
are diſtended with a greater quantity 
of blood than in a natural ſtate; 
and that of conſequence a tumour 
muſt, in ſome ſenſe, be eſſential to 


that nne 


An ny bodies who died ef i in- 
flammations, I ſaw the inteſtines and 


lungs reduced to very ſmall bulks. 


I _ — the bodies of conſumptive 


| and 
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and phthiſical People covered over 


with ulcers, withoutany appearance of 
a tumour ; but ulcers do not come 
without. a previous inflammation ; 


therefore we can aſſert, that an ere- 


thiſm of the veſſels 0 an encreaſed 
velocity of the fluids, can exiſt in a 
part without a tumour; and that of 
conſequence, a ſwelling is not eſſen- 


tial to an inflammation. If it were, 


a ſenſation of pain could never hap- 
pen without drawing an afflux of 


humours to the affected part to raiſe . 
a ſwelling; but every one knows the 


_ contrary by experience; for in a 
tooth-ach there is very alice an ex- 
quiſite _ ris wr a ſwelling 


A SWELLING Which proceeds foi 
an m echymoſis i is cauſed by a rupture 
of the veſſels; but it cannot be ſup- 
poſed that they burſt in a ſimple in- 
flammation; otherwiſe how could 
the Huids | agnate in them, as 


Boer- 


1 * 
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collateral and ſubjacent veſſels; 
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| Boerhaave aſſerts? in a perfect con- a 


tuſion, as the circulation ceaſes in 
the contuſed part, it muſt grow- 
ſtronger and more frequent in the 
3 
from whence ariſes very often an in- 
flammatory ſwelling, ' which ſome 


Authors, ' without any foundation, 


attribute to a ſtagnation of the flu- 


ids in theſe veſſels. 1 


Taz W * an nd 5. 


is e er for, according to 
our doctrine; for whenever the ere- 
thiſm of the veſſels with the velocity 
of the fluids is preternaturally en- 


creaſed, the action and re- action of 


the fluids and ſolids ar. more fre- 


quent and ſtrong the veſſels by their | 


continual agitation and diſtenſion 
are weakened, loſe their tonic and 


contractile force, and by that means 
their pores become ſo enlarged, that 


the Nel can cahly paſs through 


them 
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them intothe cellular e and | 1 
produce a ſwelling which will be p K 
portionable to the ſtrength and du- a 
ration of the erethiſm, and the * fi 
ternatural velocity” of the fluids. : 

| 


WE are to e hs the. veſ⸗ 0 U 
ſels, muſcles, and membranes, with || 
every ſenſible part of the body, have = 


a natural tendency to ſhorten them 9 
ſelves, which by Phyſiologiſts i is cal- Is 
led a tone or tonic action; it is fo b 
much augmented in an infamma- a 
tion, that the pores and orifices of p 
the capillaries become ſo narrow, 

11 that little or nothing can paſs 


through them; but when this action K 
is overpower ed by too much diſten. y 
ſion, or by the vehement impulſe of MY 
the fluids from behind, the fibres wx 
are fomewhat lengthened and- re- - 
laxed, and the pores become ſo 0 

— we: that the humours can caſily tl 
5 bs through them into the aforefaid | _ b 


membrane. „ 


+ 
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membrane. The force of the ſti- 
mulus anderethiſm may be fo great, 


as to overcome this action in an in- 


ſtant, and cauſe a ſwelling, &c. as in 


g. Ne. 4, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. This action 
ſupports us when weare awake, and 


it is ſo much leſſened by ſleep, that 


it is partly on that account we are 
ſomething taller in the morning than 
going to bed. In a palſy the mouth 


is drawn towards the healthy fide, 


by a tonic contraction, and not by 
a muſcular motion, as many Authors 
pretend. 


As Dr. Haller, Profeſſor of Phyſic 


in the Univerſity of Gottingen, has 


proved by the authority of Sir Clifton 
Wintringham, that the capillary veſ- 


i ſels are much ſtronger than their | 


trunks, i it cannot be conceived how a 


ſwelling can take place in them, eſpe- 
cially in an inflammation, wherein 


their bulk and diameters are leſſened 


f by their tonic action and erethiſm. 


See 
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See what is Seed from T Dr. Haller 
edt. II. N nk 
by Pk As 5 9 of winflamed 
; part proceeds from the encreaſed 
velocity of the blood, it cannot be 


accounted for according to Boer- 
haave; becauſe in Aph. 372, he ſup- 


poſes the fluids to ſtagnate, and re- 
main without motion in the inflamed 
arteries. The ſame thing may be 


ſaid of pain and the acceleration of 


the pulſe; becauſe they are no leſs 
the immediate effects of an inflam- 
mation than redneſs, as appears from 


the application of the definition > I 
have given in the beginning of this 


Icon. 7 


"Maire any part of the human. 
body is irritated, the heart ſends it 
ſo great a quantity of blood, that 
it will ſoon cauſe redneſs, &c. as in g. 
No, 5 2, in 5, 6, 75 8, of this ſec- 
TART : tion, 
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tion, if the cauſe is not removed or 
* natu re or art. 


8. %. PAIN is-adiſagreeable ſen- 


fation;>whicti excites all living crea- 
tures? to 


to.employothe utmoſt of their 
power ao remove its cauſes. The 


 artifice which nature uſes to free 


herſelf from it, is very admirable; 


5 for ſne ſeldom fails to ſend a flood 


of humours to any part affected 


with pain, even independent of the 
will. Pain ſuppoſes a ſtimulus and 


the ſenſibility with the irritability of 
the fibres as antecedent cauſes; but it 
ariſes immediately from an erethiſm 


of the veſſels, and the impetuous 
velocity of the fluids, which both 
combine to irritate and diſtend theſe 


veſſels ſo much beyond their tone, 
as to cauſe pain. See page 15. 


WI may ſee what is here aſſerted 
gonfirmed in Quadrupedes, when 


4 * 
Fr . eters ˙ th ee ee Oe —ꝛ — = —_—— —— * — . py 
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Y 5 a natural inſtinct, they contract 


their tunica comgſa, to drive away 
| the flies. 


2. 8. Tax fridure and 1 


of the veſſels is greater in proporti- 
on to the intenſity of the inflamma- 
tion, and of conſequence, the. quan- 
tity of humours is leſſened in them, 
it muſt, therefore, be encreaſed in 


their eee In the mean time, 
the heart, according to the laws 


inſtituted by provident nature, dou- 


blies its contractions, in order to free 


it's ſubſervient veſſels from their 


ſtricture and erethiſm; hereby the 
action and re-action af the ſolids 
and fluids become ſtronger and more 


| mult be e 
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frequent, and conſequently the + prog | 
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Of an E RYE PELAS. 


A* Edele according to — 
have, is an inflammation of 
the ſecond order. Before I explain 
this celebrated Author's opinion, I 

will preſent my Reader with what 
F — has collected from the An- 


tients on that ſubject. 


0 ExrstPzzAs, ot eſt vehe- 
mens per corporis ſumma diffuſus. 
Nec tumore manifeſto extuberat, 
nec partem attollit aut diſtendit, nec 

penetrat in ſubjectam carnem, ſed 
te diffunditur nulla collectione cir- 
cumſcrij tum. Quamcunque 2 
tem pre endit, vehementer mordicat 
& 
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- urit.s color ineſt ex rubro t. 


cens, qui preſſu ſubterfugit, moxque 
 redit. Dolor nec pulſans nec admo- 
dum vehemens eſt. Quum fluxio 


excutitur, horror quidem ac dein fe- 
bris hominem adoritur: ac . lzpe | 


quum in crura irruit, ab inguinis tu- 
more initium ducit. Serpit id qui- 
dem herpetum more, atque priori 
derelicta ſede, in vicinas partes ſen- 


ſim obrepit. Eſt autem duplex, 


unum quod ſimplex eryſipelas Celſo 
appellatur, ſolo rubore & ardore, 
nulla exulceratione moleſtum. Al- 
terum quod eidem ſacer ignis nun- 
cupatur eſtque exulceratum eryſipe- 
las. Hujus duz ſpecies funt, una 


qua ſumma cutis fine altitudine ex- 
ulceratur, in qua & cruſtule inftar 
furfuris excitantur: altera cujus ex- 


ulceratio altius in cutem penetrat, 
e qua ruptis puſtulis purulenta ſanies 
exit. Simplicis eryſipelatis origo 


* 


8 
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eſt a fervente tenuique ſanguine, 
qui bilioſus appellatur: exulcerati 


vero ex eo cui bilis ſupervacuæ ejuſ- 


que incaleſcentis nonnihil ſit admiſ- 
tum. ls e venis tenuioribus propul- 


ſus nequaquam in carne ſubſiſtit & 
hzret, ſed: tenuitate in cutem fertur 
& evolat, quæ denſior & compactior 
Hunc retinet cohibetque. Quumque 


tenuis ſit humor facile diſpergitur, 


neque in conſpicuum tumorem ſe 
attollit. Genus hoc univerſum ex- 
quiſitum eſt eryſipelas: quod vero 
phlegmonodes appellatur, tumentius 
quidem, ſed minus fervidum exiſtit 
2 minus oedematodes. Vi- 
de Fernel. De extern. corp. affect. 


cap. 4. lib. 7. Pathologiz. 


Ach 10% Wu an inflammation 
does not penetrate deeper than the 
integuments, and cauſes no apparent 


deine, it is called an Mg” 


1 F not 
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nod only by Fernellius, but by all 
L the Antients and Moderns. 


| S. 2. AMPLE len ch mani · 
| feſted by a redneſs and parching 
heat, can hardly be diſtinguiſhed 


from an exquiſite phlegmon; for it 


: has all its characters except a tu- 
mour, but I have ſhewed in the 


foregoing ſection, that a tumour is 


not effential to an inflammation; 
nor has our Author any Feaſon to 

aſſert, chat it proceeds f 
ous blood, for the bile is not red; 


yet chis diGrder may happen, when 


the bile is of a bad quality, or when 


Ait is ae the 


1 488 1. 
1 


. » 30 * 4 
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; body. 
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1 and moſt of the Moderns 17 
have done, concludes, chat the yel- * 
lowiſh colour of the part 2 25 | 


"= an * 8 


from a hill 


O. 3. Ous. 3 2 as all the 
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bile; but I have obſerved very 8 
ten, tha this colour does not a ppear - 
until the diſorder is upon the decline, 
either towards a reſolution, or a ſup- 
puration, Van Swieten attributes 
this yellowneſs to the ſerum, i in his 
AN on Aph. 390. But 
to prove this aſſertion, it would be 
neceſſary, that nature ſhould ſend 
the ſerum only to the affected part; 
but it cannot be conceived how that 
could be effected according to the 
„ laws of the n c&cono- | 
; for we know by experience, 
pres ſuch as labour under this diſ- 


: order, are no way diſpoſed to ſweat, 


nor haut any moiſture petceivable 
on their ſkin ; on the contrary, they 
appear to the touch to he / 8 and 
ps and burn all over with 

and. it follows from what is 
faid in 


Page 41, that the heart in 


that Litvation, cannot be diſp oſed to 
ſe yo ſerum from the Hood to 


* 
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be ſent preferably. to any other hu- 
mour to the irritated | part; for 
| which reaſon, it is not more likely; 
that a yellow colour in an eryſipelas 
ſhould rather ariſe Ft, 6 the ſerum 3 
than ron the blood. ; 


NE ITHER We blood nor 155 other 
er is black; but 2 col- 
lected in aches, they take on 
that colour ; may not therefore the 
blood decompoſed by the heat and 
pulſation of an inflamed part, change 
its colour from red to yellow? Be- 
ſides, as the red blood i is thicker than 
the ſerum, it cannot ſo eaſily paſs 
off by reſolution ; therefore, it ſhould 
be more retained | in the affected part 
than the ſerum. Moreover, we are 
to remark, that Leuwenhoek ob- 
ſerved the colour of the blood to 
proceed from the union of the white 
globules ; ; therefore; that union be- 


£47 ing diflolved * the rarefaction ariſing 
50 wy from 
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from an inflammatory heat, n may oc- 
caſion the red colour to vaniſh partly 
or entirely, which, perhaps, hap- 


pens in the preſent caſe; and this is 


further proved by Dr. Sauvage, 1 


his Phyſiology s, where he ſays, that 


the redneſs of the blood proceeds 
from its thickneſs, and proves it by 
the authority of Sir Iſaac Newton, 
ho has demonſtrated, that bodies 
were red, becauſe the thickneſs of 
- their particles. was egual to 
of an inch; that they appeared 
yellow, becauſe they were equal to 
20, oo, ooo part of an inch, and 
to appear black, if one, Kc. 


e 800 


79295 2e 
Ul? Phy FRG alan; thaits un 


: Q ſipelas is never produced — 


a preternatural encreaſe in the mo- 
tion of the fluids, and for that rea- 


« ſon, it is not certain, that a greater 


n 
od og * 


Br Vide, pag. 179 2 100. 


F3 quantity 
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quantity of ſerum is ſent. or derived 
to an inflamed part, than what com- 
monly circulates ' with the blood; 
oe! 6. 2. of this Seckien. STEF 438. £3 


. 4. ALTHOUGH. an ery fipelaa 


55 * no manifeſt ſwelling or diſten- 


Lion, yet we know by reaſon and 
experience, that it ſeldom can hap+ 


pen in any external part of the body, 
without attracting to it a greater 


afflux of humours than what i is pro- 
pelled to it by the common laws 
of circulation in a healthy ſtate; 
and that of conſequence the part 
muſt ſwell in ſome meaſure, except 


in ſome conſumptive habits, where 


in the radical moiſture is exhauſted, | 


and the vis vitæ is unable to 


the fluids to the circumference jw: 


the body, or in thoſe in whom the 


ſebacean humour is * want | 


C2 5 


. 5 
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. 5. As it cannot be compre- 
hended, that an ulcerated eryſipelas 
can exiſt without pain, we can con- 
| clude from theſe. remarks, that Fer- 
nellius ſuppoſes an eryſipelas to be 
attended with heat, redneſs, ſwel- 
ling and pain, which, according 
to Celſus, are the four chaſteriſtics 
of an inflammation. 5 | 


. 6. 6. We Ts . under 
®. No. 5. Sect. 1. three ſeries of 
veſſels throu gh which the blood or 
any other humour is to paſs, . ac- 
| contin to our Author, before it can 
work its way into the cellular mem- 
| brane to form an inflammatory tu- 
mour. Fernellius ſeems alſo to ha ve 
hinted here, that theſe three ſeries 
of veſſels ate continued one into 

another, and that the humours can- 
not paſs from the firſt and ſecond 
into the cellular membrane, ot. empty 
n as he calls it"; but if every 


4 e 
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+ of theſe two eder as well as 
the third, had not itſpiring and ex- 
piring veſſels and pores that open 


into the cellular membrane; there 


could be no ſup ply of oil or moiſture 

to Preſerve the ſenſibility” of the 

- nerves,” veins, and arteries, and the 
flexibility and elaſticity of -the-muſ- 

cles, tendons, ligaments, arid carti- 

lages; they would ſoon grow ſift 

and break by the leaſt motion, Juſt 

like a twig, which withers by being 

| long expoſed to the ſun, an breaks 

8 before it it can be in che leaſt dent. 


I AVE 2 bſenied; hs many Peo- 
ple who were long ſubject to Heor- 
butic or venereal com plaints, break 
their limbs by very ſmall force, 


which muſt cf be owing to 
the want of that oily balſamic hu- 

mour, that paſſes in à ſtate of health 
from the veſſels not only intò the 

cellular membrane,” but even into 


the 
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the ſubſtance of the bones. 1 But 
when: the veſſels are attacked by a 
flow continued erethiſm, as in the 


* aforeſaid diſeaſes, this ballimie hu- 

mour cannot always pals, and when 
it does, it grows + acrid, or evapordtes | 
before it can get a ſupply 3 becauſe 


the erethiſm or action O che veſſels 


is very irregular in ſuch People, on 
account of the great changes which 


Ho the non- "we Riga, their in- 
firm bodies. W 


bs 
* BY! Vis. b ET. *2 4 6. Fw 


Bell theſe examples, we may 


venture to ſay, in conjunction witli 
Helmontius and Hip ppocrates, -that 


every part of the body, both in- 


ward and outward, and conſequent- 


ly of the vaſcular ſyſtem, is inſpir- 


able and- expirable ; it is therefore 


reaſonable to think, that there are 


pores through the whole length of 


the veſſels, by which à humour 
JRun into the cellular membrane, 
when 
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_ © when: the circulation is in a . 


ſtate; it is therefore probable, that 


when the tonie action of an in- 
flamed veſſel is weakened or abo- 


| liſhed in any part by too great a 
diſtenſion from plenitude, the pores 
may become ſo wide in that part, 


„F 
trough _ into 


humours to paſs 


the cellular membrane. 
8 which: nr 8 does not 


ſeem neceflary to — 5 that the 


morbiſic humour in an ii ar- 


tety ſhould paſs through its extremi· 
ty before it can get into that mem 
Beſides, by what wi Hal- 


brane. 
ler extracted from the exp! 


enquiries of Sir Clifton 


ental 


trunks of the arteries are in all par 


r of the blood may exert « 


— wy:.. 


intring- 


ham, it appears,“ that in Nals | 


of the body weaker and the — 
ſtronget in their coats ; whence the 


avon nt cc rg Doom non dtma 


F * R — * 3 2 * 
F wi - 


_ conſiderable effect: upon 
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the fe mer, 
eee eee 


Nona, ; 


* TOR keine it is, as ian 


75 moſt frequently ſormed near the 


heart; far in the lower extremities, 


the Airepg th of the arteries and of 


oy. veins too is much n 


An D the proportion of the arte 
rial membranes or coats in thick- 
neſs, with reſpect to their bores or 
capacities, is greater as the arteries 
grow lefs, and is thickeſt in the leaſt 
of * which can tranſmit only 
one globule at a time. The truth 
of this is proved from anatomy; and 
the forcing of air into the arteries, by 


which they burſt always with more 


difficulty as they are leſs; and from 
the een itſelf, by which the 

ide. of the leaſt arteries is 
determined from the globules, - diſ- 


tendi in S 
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tending | their. er ſemi wee 


membranes, | elle 13 


/ 


ug 


„ 1 erroneouſly 
ſuppoſed: the ftrength of the atteries 
and veins to decre e, in proportion 


as they grow. leſs in thickneſs, for. 


by experiments, it appears, that the 


thineſt veſſels have often a much 
greater degree of com pactneſs and 
ſtren gth proportionable than the 


larger; and ſome whoſe coats are 
extremely thin, exceed in ſtrength 
the aorta, whoſe coats are ten times 


as thick. The emulgent at 

found a fifth or ſixth part Neo; er 
than the aorta at the heart, and the 
emulgent vein was ps gg 

Aronger than e re Ke 0d 


8 . . on 9 287 of Dr. Hallers! Phy LAY 
containing an Eg of r Clifton Widdingham' s ex- 


perimental enquiry, concerning gthe arteries and veins, 


nee into N by Dr. * 


Ke * 7 go? - 
: . : : 
- » 2 *. 
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H xder it is more than probable, 
that the tonic action of an inflamed 
artery can ſooner be overcome by 
diſtenſion in any point where it is 
preternaturally | diſtended, than in 
its apex or extremity, notwithſtand- 


ing what Fernellius, Boerhaave and 
all 6ther Authors affirm to the con- 
trary; therefore J ſee no neceſſity 


of ſuppoſing the morbific humour 


to paſs from the ſanguineous arteries 
into another ſmaller ſeries of veſſels, 


to form an inflammation by error of 


place. Why ſhould it not paſs rather 
into their correſponding veins, if the 
ſerous or lymphatic arteries be not 


intermediate between them? if they 
be, the blood with every kind of 
humour ſhould always paſs through 
them before it could arrive in the 
veins. Such an aſſertion would be 


very abſurd, though it may be in- 


ferred from Bocrhaave's way of rea- 


ſoning in the following aphoriſms. 
| a 7 


| 

| 

| 

[ 
| 
| 
1 
| 
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2 60 372. Quorave ergo fieri po- 
teſt vel in finibus arterioſis, vel in 
vaſis ſeroſis lymphacicis aliiſque mi- 


noribus, arterioſis dilatatis oſculis ad- 


miſſos globulos rubros aut alia fluidi 
elementa craſſa, per fines tranſmit- 


tere non potentibus. Si ſanguis 


transfunditur in eas venas, quæ ſpi- 


ritibus accommodatæ, . 9 — 
nem rinnt. Celſ. 5. 


* 2 | 


378. „ ee eam in "a 


babe arterioſis. Omnes 


quæ initia horum Huta am- 
Pest ita, ut in ea intrent partes fal- 
guinis eraſſiores, quæ propulſæ ulte- 


rius occurrunt anguſtiis conni venti- 
bus, ubi tum ntur eadem, Que 
expoſita (377); talis eſt laxitas v 


culi in ſuo princi 107 motus violen- 


tus liquidi arte 2. Omnes cau- 
ſz. alteri inlumaton communes. 
8 0 3 

Wb. * 4 $4 "44 = I TE. . 3 379. 
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379. Unde et fimilis morbus in 


eee vals conico, ubi fluit ex lato in 
anguſta liquor, obtinere poteſt; ut 


enim in ſanguine rubro fic in lym- 


Pha alia elt forte 1 alter reli- 


vials Ex Jabber v vera eber, 


phlegmones ery ſipelatis, oedema- 
tis, ſchirri cum Inflyramatione li- 
: | | bY " oo | 


= | 
artery, awning = Bo- 


4.4. An 


erhaave, i is like a cone whoſe baſe is 


x in the extre- 


in the heart, and 


mities of the body. An eryſipelas 


takes place nearer the apex of the 


cone than a phlegmon, and it ad- 


vances ſometimes as far as the lym- 


phatics, where it is produced. by er- 
ror of ꝓ 


do this Author, is yellow, and in his 


The ſerum, according 
Commentary on aph. 1275 ſays, that 
red 
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red or yellow! inflammation, the Gf) 
happens by error of place, the Ow 
1s ately to flicke, veſſels. 


ads a little cruor with 3 rue 
ftagnates in the pellucid hr 
which are obſtructed and la 
the affected part will then appear of 
a reddiſh yellow,” and this ſort ef 
| inflammation he calls an eryſipelas. 


Hance alſo appears the affinity 


betwixt an eryſipelas and a phleg- 
mon, ſince they only differ in the 


magnitude of their obſtructing par- 
ticles; for in a phlegmon the red 
part of the blood is accumulated Jn 


PF @a- ws 


| Ati in an eryſipelas, the n & 


the blood, mixed with a little cruor, 
becomes impervious in the ſame 
manner; alſo the ſeat of a phlegmon | 


4s the nicenbran adipoſa, whereas 


an * erphipeles: invades the external & 


5 inte- 


5 
$ - 
8 \ 
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PRs of the n or che it in- 
_—_ membranes. 


122 11 le . we may — Ft 
our Author means by an inflamma- 


4 of the ſecond order Nor 


from an error of place; but I will 


clearly ſhey by fair arguments drawn 
from the Sie of the ſolids and 

fluids, that this doctrine is contrary 
0 renten and f 


9 2. It is 4 Wien * 


ee the ſkin is more or leſs drięd or 


. parched. in a fever, according to the 


vehemence of the ſymptoms, of 
Which we may daily 


. ee evident 
:proofs in yin ay "alt I ſuppoſe 


mo Phyſician- will deny, but the 


TE fr: the ſkin in this caſe 2 | 

ceeds from the conſtriction of its 

veſſels, whether they be ſanguiferous, 

-ſerous or: lymphatics; but in an in- 

ed Part the ice of. theſe x 
oO - 8 vel- 


3 {A ERYSIPELAS. 
= veſſels muſt be far greater than in 


an ardent feyer ; d there- 

fore exclude 15 we, 7 1 5 810 mY 

bules, but all 0 the 578 
to which they are deft 1 ad from. 
| thence become parch 10 50 dried. 


Haken we ſee hs LOA fon hy 
cefolution. does+ not happen ore 
an inflammation ' ceaſes,” and | why 
a moiſture not peredable on n — 9 575 
| ſkin in an ardent fever, before” fe” 
upon the decline; it appears, 'thete- 
fore, from this experimental Proof, 
which is obvious to every Practitio- 
ner, that in an eryſipelas, and in 
every kind of inflammation, the ſe- 
rous and lymphatic veſſels are under 
ſo great a ſtricture by an erethiſm, 
that they exclude all kinds of hu- 
mours, and of conſequence all degrees N 
of ſwellings; from thence we may 
| ſee, that it is improbable an inflam- 
mation can * * in theſe veſ- 
8 ſels | 


ſels by error of Se For Ek rea- 


ſon, we can 3 ig that the 


plenitude and derivation of humours, 


which happen vpon ſuch occaſions, 
take place rather in the ſanguiferous 
veſſels, or in the cellular membrane, 


or in both together than i in the for- 


mer; therefore, it plainly follows, 


from the nature of the ſerous and 


lymphatic veſſels, that our Author's 
doctrine, concerning an inflamma- 
tion of the ſecond order, is een 


to experience. 


* . 
n 


5 Ix page =o we have 


proved, chat the blood as being 
75 oſſer than the ſerum or lymph, 


ould come in a greater quantity 
than either of theſe to an inflamed 
part, and that the thickneſs of the 
humours in this caſe, is in propor- 
tion to the force of the inflammati- 

on; theſe are immediate conſe- 


quences of the laws. of ſecretions; e 


. for 


| 
© 
[| 
| 
{ 


L 
' 
j 
[1 
ö 
| 


heart; therefore, the 
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4 it is allowed by all Phyſici icians, 


- that the motion or force of ahy or- 


gan in the human body i denn 
proportion, as it is neater to the 


thumours ſe- 
ercted i in them will be thicker, ac- 


cording to cheir diſtance een that 


Hewes MLS 4 NL IN 
As urine ſecreted in the Hatte 


and the bile ſecreted in the liver, 


ſhould be much thicker than the 


| animal ſpirits, . and the humours 
which in a ſtate of health, paſs off 
by ſweat and by infenfible 1 5 
tion; becauſe theſe three laft are 
ſecreted by organs much more dif- 


tant from the heart than the liver, 


or kidnies; but the action of the 


ſolids 1s preternaturally encreaſed in 


every inflamed. part, therefore, the 
8 humour derived to it will be thicker 


in n proportion to the violence of 90 
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aon ; hut the thicker it is, the 
more it irritates and eonſtringes the 
| capillary veſſels, until it . them 
up ſo cloſe, that it cannot enter 


their. orifices; it follows, therefore, 
from this a ent drawn from the 


nature of the fluids; that our Au- 


thor's doctrine, concerning an ery- 


fipelas, or an inflammation of the 
ſecond order, is contrary to experi- 
ence * the laws f ſecretions. 


2 4 an 5 1 aſſerted 


2 forma. to be confirmed by Fernellius, 
Whoſe book is nothing more (if you 


except his ſtile and language) than 


a copy of all the, antient phyſical 
Authors, who. jointly attribute the 


malignity of inflammatory tumours 
to he greater groſſneſs of the hu- 


mours they contain 3 it is for that 
Teaſon, they all agree, that a car 
buncle and a furuncle Pr 


e * 3 j. * 
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from a groſs fervent blood, &e, as 
Lo from way FRO; £234 


OG es non <0: — tenui 
& laudabili, ſed craſſo ac nigro, ca- 
lido tamen feryente-atque corrupto. 
Hic in quameunque, partem invale- 
rit, eam max exurit, puſtulas cir- 
cum ſe ardentiſſimas acerrimaſque 
cCiet, tandemque ardoris vi cruſta vel 
nigra vel cinerea obducitur. Huic | 
partes vicinæ Jongo ſepe tractu con- 
ſentiunt, caloris doloriſque partice- 

pes: valida quoque fobris. aecerſi- 
tur. Inflammata pars nunquam 

| ſuppurat, ſed fervore exuſta carrup- 

tz carnis lobum tandem exoutit, quo 
excidente, ulcus cavum - ſordidum- 
que manet, hocque uno maxime a 
cCeœteris ſejungitur tuberculis. Car- 
buaculorum alius ſimplex, qui e ſolo 
ardore ſimplicique putredine naſei- 
dur, ms "— " his etiam 
— | jungit 
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laſh venenatam qualitatem: : talis 
in — Hh) de quo 190 
| roprio loco diximus. 
EN AHUPDQUEL XI eUJLUDUHUS 


ie ae” Gy 
| Rik xubttcuhim adutum cum 
tiop&aTrdotode,:ovum co- 
taining ang bre gen exce: 
dens. Phymate mus eſt, ſed 
acutius rubemtius ac dolore gravi- 
us. + Phlogmones ceram ſpeciem ex- 
hibet, ſed ejus d exiguæ & quæ vix 
infra leer ddt atque ſub- 
1 jectæ carig minimum Fcomprehen- 
dat. Suppurat furunxulus perinde 
_ atquue©phlepmine, hincque a fin- 
2 Aiſcernitur- Fit 
autem fem quemadmodum phleg- 
motte eprobo ſangnine, qui in par- 
ticufar vi quadam irruat: 7: ſed ce 
craſſo o & vitioſo, non tamen 
atque in carhuntulo exuſto, quem 
a reliquo puriore natura: ſecernens 
en infenſum atque inutilem 
0 G 4 | in 
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in 00 ris ſumma nt. Quo 

—_— | — 8 
cnt EAED ſaboles eſt: 
raroque fit ut hic ſolitarius erutnpat, 
ſed fere multis c 
inquinatur.“ "Vide Fernet:' De ex 
tern. corp. aſe! cap. 2. R ral Pa- 
thologis, Za 1208 pong B 


Tar ee 22 wa oy 
our Author, between a carbuncle, 
- furuncle, and à phlegm 
ſhews, that cheir different degrees 
of malignity and intenſity is owing 


to the groſſneſs of the humours, 


from which chey proceed and this 
was not the opinion of Fernellius 


alone, but of all the Antients, from 
whom he co 


cluſion we have drawn in g;. 2. and 
6. 3. of this ſection from experience, 
the nature of the fluids, and laws of 
ſecretions agree with mw opinion of 
Ty — Antients. Fos Which rea. 
. ſon, 


"{catet atque 


S Py en Tn” met wy © 


on, plainly - 


© * 
at fd a> eee 


pied; therefore; the con- 
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fon, it cannot be ſuppoſed, - that 
what we ſay is founded upon mere 
| ſtem. or hypotheſis; rap all the 
principles of our doctrine are de- 
duced from reaſon and experience; 
and indeed, no principle ſhould be 
adopted in phyſie, which Hang. not 
ſuch a 7 _ 0 als * 


Hxxck we may * that the 
| her pes, the itch, and all the other 
diſeaſes of the ſkin are produced by 
an effort of nature, to debarraſs 
| herſelf of the irritating cauſes are 
ne 151 Feet 


. 5 1 HAVE proved Fn in 
1. that no obſtructions or ſtag- 
nations can be ſuppoſed to 4 a, 
place in parts inflamed by the prick- 
ing of a thorn, ſtinging of Bees, 
Waſps: &c. It ſhould 1 PP therefore 
be ſuppoſed, that the groſſneſs of 
Sho" * 3 is derived; to an 


fs | in- 
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inflamed part, is owil%s its Riggs. 
nation, eee 5 
with througli then ffflalleſt —.— 
veſſels, let theiti! be Cf hit kit 
Beſides che entrance of 
the humours into chete vals very 
by thei Nnſibility, 
which by Boerhaave hitſſelf and his 


they will. 
much hindered 


followers, is Jud = be very e ex- 
quiſite. eee e e 


Tb wd mitte vi . the 
b man body are employed in the 
ſecretions and excretions, and par- 


ticularly in thoſe of ſweat and inſen- 
ſible perſpiration; and as the func- 


tions of theſe veſſels are moſt, com- 
monly ſuppreſſed or interrupted i in 
an ardent and in all vehement in- 
flammatory diſorders, and the cir- 


culation at the ſamę time is carried 
on in the larg 


veſſels, we may 


lawfully infer that the ſmalleſt veſ- 
fels in the B are more ſenſible 
than 


2 


ringe and. - tad © Fam. 2 „ "i OY 
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than the largeſt; and that it is pro- 


bable the force of ſtimulus, be it 


internal or external, ſooner invades 


the ſmalleſt than the largeſt veſſels. 


As a faburra is ſooner felt in the 
head than in the ſtomach, which it 


immediately vellicates, Þo, in the 
ſame manner, an impreſſion made 


in the largeſt veſſels may affect them 


leſs than their contiguous capilla- 


— 


It is thus, the ſmall veſſels when 
irritated, ſollicit nature to ſend a 


greater quantity of fluid than uſual 
to their neighbouring large veſſels, 


which by preſſing the Oſcula or ori- 


gin of the former cauſes a ſtricture 


in them, and an irritation propor- 
tionable to the quantity of fluid, 


Which, upon theſe occaſions, i 1s fine 


be; the heart to the affected bar. | 


Ir 
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Ir is thus, che capillaries concur 
by their ſtricture to form ſwellings 


in their contiguous large veſſels, poo 
in the 5 5 by toys 900 ex- 


tions ct e 9 were not Tom 
regulated, and if diſtenſions or tu- 
mwmours could ſo eaſily take place in 
them, as moſt Authors have ſup- 
poſed, their texture would be ſoon 
deſtroyed, all the fluids would ex 
travaſate, and put an entire ſtop to 
the circulation 1 eee inflammat 
* diforger. W $a 


: B. 7. 8 J Wine con- 
cerning an inflammation. of the ſe- 
| cond order is quite inconſiſtent with 
the mechaniſm by which the circu- 
lation is Shen. on in the capilla- it 
ries; becauſe the ſuction and 7 4 
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on; of Winch it entirely depends 
in mee veſſels, are much diminiſh- 


ed, Jiſturbed, and almoſt quite 


abolifhed in ſome" inflammatory diſ- 


orders, on account of their ſtricture | 
and, ercthiſm, as it is proved in 
2. e and 5. of this Section. 


e. 8. Borminabe' hl: is 
contrary: to the very arguments the 


celebrated Van Swästen produces for 


its PO in F 372. x 
Tu adden, of the Kin grows 


red i in perſons who run or walk faſt 


(ſays our Author) and in ſuch as 
cry out loud, or uſe violent exerciſe ; 


he attributes the redneſs in theſe 
«caſes, to the blood's. getting into the 


ſerous, or lymphatic arteries, 


from this argument he and all Bo- 
erhaave's Followers conclude that an 


inflammation takes place in theſe 
veſſels by error of *. E 
THE 


R 


— a — 
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Tux redneſs obſerved in theſe. 


caſes i is no proof that an inflamma- 


tion can happen by error of place; 


it can only be called at moſt, a diſ- 
poſition towards that Aalener; 3 for 
it is ſeldom or never attended with 


any pain, and it vaniſhes according 


as the impreſſion of the ſtimulus 


ceaſes, which indeed could not hap- 


pen ſo ſoon, if the red globules were 
wedged into the 5 5 or lym- 
phatic arteries, eſpecially if their 


ſtructure is ſuch, as it is repreſented 
by ſome of thoſe who defend Boer- 


| haave's doctrine. For from 'every 


ſecretory organ according to them, 


there ſpring out canals of ſuch dif- 
ferent ſtructures that through ſome 
the red globules can paſs, whilſt the 


White globules only can get into the 


other canals. They y lay likewiſe that 


one red. globule is REY in bulk to 
ſix or ſeven white ones, and that 
fweat and inſenfible perſpiration paſs 

| out 


* 
* * hs 
— 3 __. 1 rr — 
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out through pores and. veſſels of dif- 
ferent kinds gr gia worn, ON 237) 


163 TOTITD aj; £15 | 
en ith; 15 can it 
be conceiyedt that th yk ro | globules 

one, impacted in the ſerous or im- 
pbatic arteries Fan geturn back by 
their proper cangls into the maſs of 
blood? Beſides, „ho is it poſlible 
that. the ſerous or lymphatic arteries 
can be ſo much dilated, as to admit 


- the red globules of the blood? cer- 


tainly if they did, the redneſs upon 
theſe en would n not ſo ſoon 
vaniſh, 610 | 


Ix all ſuch caſes a greater column 


a of blood than uſual is ſent to theſe 


parts to rid them of the irritation ' 
from which the redneſs proceeds. 
(See Sect. 2.) And perhaps the dif- 
ference of theſe lt; $ 18 not. greater 
than that which is between the pores 
and veſſels FOYER which 2 
an 


q \ 


« . 20 
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and the matter of inſenſi ible perſpi- 
ration do commonly paſs; and which 


now by r ph the firſt diſ- 


Union are Judged to be the ſame. 


ebene had FO) by 
the help of his microſcope that the 


in the capillaries, became red in 
the trunks ; therefore we have rea- 
ſon to chink that the redneſs which 
appears in the ſkin of thoſe who 
run and uſe violent exerciſe, is o 
rather to a greater column of bl 
than uſual, ſent thither by the ſym- 
Pathy of the heart, than FP. an er- 
* ror iP "place. R 1 


0 2? 
1 


Taz whiteriel 4 he 60 K bro- 
cceds from a ſlowneſs of Crcalan- 
"083 3 but in order to account for it, 
it is not neceffary to ſuppoſe their 
veſſels ſo ſmall as not to admit the 
red of the blood 3 for if 
8 © ro 


Jar chick ſeemed to be white 


. 1 1 + 
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It was ſo, nature cduld not conve- 


niently ſend her univerſal remedy to 
relieve theſe organs, upon an emer- 


gency, from any accidents. The 


fame thing may be ſaid with regard 
to the whiteneſs of the ſkin, which 


is different in ſickneſs, and in a ſtate 
of health, according to the diffe- 


rence of clreulation; as it may be 


feen in the fame Girl when ſhe is 
well, and when ſhe labours under 
Aa chlotofis, The greater capacity of 


the veſſels hinders not the humours 


they contain from being thin, eſpe · 
cially, as the veſſels & the eye, 


the brain, &e. are at a certain diſ- 


tance from the heart. This 1s eaſily 


ived by thoſe who know the 


laws of the ſecretions, : 


Mines it is probable, aha tha 


circulation is ſtronger in a red roſe, 


and that it contains a greater quan- 


tity” of Jpiritus rector than a pale 


NR one, 


of on ERY SIPE LAS | 


Sant that the:difference of their 
colour J he: thus. GC Fe. 


3% 142 985 | wo 4 


we call lymphatics, chould Uh, nar- 
rower, than thoſe, wherein the 
blood common! ly circulates; becauſe 
as the Circulation is ſlow. in the 
1 they are ſeldom alike diſ- 


. tended with, fluids; for which rea · 


ſon, their fides. muſt, certainly — 
proach one another, and acc 

to the mechanic laws of the — | 
Ee ſhould attract the fineſt and 
ſt part ok the, humours ;. but | 
* dogs, not fellow. from thenge,: that 
the. ſerous! and lynipha tic... veſſels 
cannot at one time admit A, greater, 
and at another time a ſmaller quan- 
tity of fluids; nor does it ſeem con- 
term. with the laws of the animal 
doeconomy, that they ſhould be 
a ane Maut üben 
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' Moreover we know that the va- 
riety of colours depends upon the 
light, and that the difference in - 8 
theſe reflections proceeds from the „ 
different configurations of the bo- 
dies which reflect them. From = 
Hence and from the experiments of _— 
| Leawerthoeck, it is probable that a | 
certatm quantity of lymph gathered 
together may aſſume a red colour. 
Hence it may be concluded, that the 


1 # % 
* o 


ſyſtems of thoſe who contend, that 
inflammations ma) proceed from 
the red blood paſſed into the ſerous 

or lymphatic arteries by erfor of 
place Roe? Rd is „ 
place, is without foundation. 


greater proof of his afſertion, uſes "i 
372. If any part of the body, ſays 
de, is expoſed to | the vapours of 

Warm water, it will ſwell and look  —_ 
OT H 2 N 
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redder than uſual, from the ingreſs 
of the red blood: into the ſmaller, 
relaxed ſerous or lymphatic arteries 


from hence he concludes, that in 
inflammations, in the ſame man- 
ner, theſe veſſels are ſo relaxed near 


U 


their origin, that the red blood and 


other thicker humours than what 
uſually circulate in them, oan freely 


enter their orifices, and cauſe an 
inflammation of the ſecond order. 85 


CanTA INIT redneſ in this ex- 
periment does not proceed from a 
laxity of the capillary veſſels in their 
origin, but rather from an irritation 


excited by the heat of the water. 


But if the body or any part of it, 
is for a certain time expoſed to the 


like vapours, it becomes ſoft, re- 


laxed and pale. Hence we ſee that 


pt ſome caution , and. prudence is re- 


quired in the application of ſuch va- 
| e * as ĩt is 7 (page 


24 b | d . - ; 6) 
94 S N 
: . 8 - 
. —_ * 
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| 76) that the capillaries-i in proporti- 


on to their cavities or diameters are 13 


ſtronger than the largeſt veſſels; 
cannot be ſuppoſed that the en 


f warm water could ſo fuddenly 
relax them.” e 


- Monzoven, a as it is allowed; "lint 
thaw are blood veſſels all over the 
ſurface of the body, and that they 


are larger than the ſerous or lympha- 
tic veſſels, their tunics alſo muſt 


be weaker than thoſe of the latter; 


(page 76) and conſequently ſhould 
be ſooner and more eaſily relaxed; 


therefore, as laxity muſt begin in 4 
the blood veſſels in the above ex- 


periment, their ſtrength muſt be di- 
miniſhed, and for: that reaſon they 


cannot be fi ſuppoſed to propel the 
5 15 blood more than uſual into the 


aforeſaid veſſels; ; on the contrary, 


they ſhould propel- it leſs than in a 


: x natural ſtate, It is thus, the large 
| H 3 N veſſels 


* 
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veſſels when relaxed in a dropſy, 
cannot propel the humours to the 
eircumference of the body, as ap- 
pears from the dryneſs of the ſkin | 
1 this diſorder}. therefore, as red- 
neſs in the above experiment can- 
not proceed from the greater laxity 
of hb: ſerous or lymphatic. veſſels, 
or even of the dad veſſels, it muſt 
_ ariſe from an irritation. accafioned 
5 u. heat ob che water. 


6.30. Ir is ſurpeiling chat the red. 
eſs of the 5 5 after bn, hard 
labour, or violent exerciſe, ſhould 
be judged by the celebrated Boerr 
haave and Van Swieten, to be a pre 
 ternatural ſtare, ; for it wauld fol- 
w. from. thence, that young men 
tag all thaſe ho are in perfect 
health, and in whom. the ſkin is al: 
ways red, ſhould be in ſuch a 
which would indeed be contrad 
* aa Wer Seb 4 : 
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1 yrOrOSE now. briefly to een 
the 0 of a plates: 

* e is je 50 = an 
Inflation: wherein the affected 
part becomes white, when it is preſ- 
ſed with the Ringer; but ſoon af- 
ſumes its former colour when the 
 _ 18 removed. L eden 


21 22 1 
A 1 Füdont 4 Gapplied 
by the ſebacious glands to ꝓteſerve 
the ſenſibility of the ſkin, and keep 
it moiſt, by checking in ſome mea 
ſure, the cgr deſzof the Hun which goes 
off . its pores. Thilganimoms E 
humour being wanting in an ery ſipe- 
las, cr is dry and a | 
und little or no — be 
a perceived; becauſe the erethiſm of 
the veſfzls is but ſmall, and the mor- 


5 bific bumours having nothing in 


. agg jed.. _.* 
” halo * the expiring veſſels of 
wes, H 4. the 
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the ſkin. It is by the want of this | 
glutinous humour that an 9 a 


* ' 


ory Tram a hot oedema, 


iv Fon | exyſipelas the kritabilic wy : 


*s ſkin is much augmented through 


want of the ſebacious humour, which 


in a ſtate of health covers the extre- 
mities of its nerves, and defends them 


from external objects. The ſkins of 


Swans, of the Rhinoceros, and thoſe 


of all amphibious animals, are co- 


vered with fo large a quantity of this 
humour, that water cannot eaſily pe- 


nettate them. The bladder, © in- 
| teſtines, the mediaſtinum, pericardi- „ 


um, with all the membranes which 
line the different cavities of the hu- 
man body, are covered with a humour 
not very unlike the ſebacious. The 
nature of this humour may be better 
underſtood from what 1 ſhall ; in the 


| ſequel quote from Dr. Sauvage, when 


| Þe come to treat ** a eine, 


If 


+ „ 2 kn, 2. 


* 


© xa to de wh od Fs 


i 


_ Ir may hence, in the mean time, 
be underſtood why the inteſtines 
ſometimes by the force of an inflam- 
mation rather grow dry than ſwell; 


the ſame thing happens not only in . 
theſe organs, but in every other part 


of the body, when the extremities 
of the expiring veſſels are not co- 
vered with this fort of humour. 
But we are to remark, that the ex- 
travaſated fluids cannot paſs through 
theſe veſſels, when they are infpil. 


ſated by the force or duration of 


the diſorder, as I am to ſhew when 
1 Poet to treat of ſu en | 
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ERIN of an OEDEMA. 
e Ur pituita alia tenuis, als 
ord aut mucoſa exiſtit, alia craſ- 
1 & glutinoſa, cujusmodi eſt quæ 
vitrea aut gypſea appellatur : ita ne- 

ceſſe eſt varios ex hac collecta naſci 

c tumores. Ac primum quidem oede- 

ma tumor eſt frigidus, laxus ac mol- 
lis, doloris expers. Nec calor, nec 

rubor, ſed vel genuinus vel albidus 
duntaxat color ineſt: tumor ſæpe 
magnus & qui preſſo digito, vel nullo 
vel exiguo dolore cedit. Eſt autem 
duplex: unus collectus & circum- 
ſcriptione definitus, qui proprie ac 
ſimpliciter oedema nuncupatur: al- 


ter diffuſus & expanſus, qui rectius 


tu- 


8 8 = 


LS _— —_— —Y - — * 
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boris aut aſſumptorum vitio progigy 


. OBDNEMS. ap. 
tumor eſt oedematoſus. Hic ex cru- | 


diore pituitoſoque ſanguine, aut Jer 


nitur, qui in nutriendas partes il- 


lapſus, nec in earum ſubſtantiam 


converſus, ſenſim cumulatus redun- 
dat partemque tumore diſtendit, ac 


fere retinet prementis digiti veſtigi- | 


um. Ita ſane in tabe, in cachexia 


& in leurophlegmatia, modo pedes, 
modo reliquum corpus omne tumi- 
dum evadit. Verum autem & ex- 
quiſitum oedema non ex ſanguine 


pituitoſo, ſed ex pituita fit ſuper- 


vacanea, que ſalum vel aquoſa, vel 


mucoſa fit, undecunque illa in af- 


fectam partem deferatur. F ere ta- 
men e capitis diſtillationibus huic 

origo eſt, quæ ſæpe in genua, inter- 

dum in en aliglque: Parte. Gr 
Epmbit.”s it urg 


* _ N. extern, Coche deck. cap. 3 li, 
2 e pry MN 18 | 
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1⁰ of an OE D E M A. 
ꝙ 1. As an oedema may proceed 


Hindi two forts of humours, ſo it is 


diſtinguiſhed by Fernellius into two 


kinds; the one which proceeds from 
a watery humour, and called by our 
Author a true oedema, to ich 


may be referred cold ſwellings, a 
dropſy, fot example, an anafarca, 
| *&c. and the other kind which ariſes 
from aſort of thick glutinous phlegm, 
called glaſſy or plaſtic, The Anti- 


ents believed this ſort of matter to 
be a black kind of bile, or a burnt 


ſort of blood; but our Author ſup- 
poſes it to be a ſuperfluous blood, 
which nature not being able to aſſi- 


milate ſufficiently to nouriſh the 


body, throws out on the ſurface of 
the skin, where it produces a hot 
oedema; and the glutinous matter 
which covers the skin in this diſeaſe, 


may be reckoned the principal cauſe 


an the humours are collected in 


the beljular membrane i in inflamma- 
Ee. 
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tory diſorders 3 for when that matter 
is wanting, they paſs out . 7785 


th ou as in an e 


0 2. Qua Author does not clearly 


* the difference between a cold 
and a hot oedema; the latter * 
ſtinguiſhed from the former by its 


heat, and the pain which is felt 


when the affected part is preſſed ; * 
beſides it yields not ſo eaſily to the 


touch, as in a cold watery oedema, 


ina leucophlegmacy for example, 
or in an anaſarca; neither does the 


skin retain the impreſſion of the fin- 


ger ſo long as in theſe. cold diſor- 
ders; but till longer than in an 


eryſipelas, nor is the colour of the 
part changed unleſs * is ere 
deſis. | 8 


5 0. 3. Jin SHALL ſbey a pts 
i: to treat of ſuppuration, that an in- 
I fanamation:3 is «mal commonly oede- 


matous, 


* 


"\ lf 


n of n GE DEMA“ 
| chown, daa der ons dale er 
_ thay” be fifficient” in a 
mon, an eryſipelas and 8 hr Ge 
ma. It can hardly be underſtood 
from our Author how a hot oederna 
Cant be inffarimatery; fer he ſeems 
td attribute it to bad on of 
the diforders'of the rer; however, 


7. 


+ teckoned a tactbldvimatios 
by-Van Swietett, in 386 of Boe 
N. aphoriſins. 4. BL = Iz rk 
LINDEN L * MI 28 laces 
8 — ee ; made in 
the Hoſpitals of Paris; 4 found thao 
a number of Patients white 
wendkenocb by tlie duration of their 
aikments:were” wont t complain uf N 
3 round the ab- 
runde to 3 its mo", cavity 
diſtended with fluctuating water. 
Eb. dbſerved, that others com- 
paitec of the like pair in the in 
feflor entre fnities, beſere the water 
denen, | - deſcended 


4 
* 
* 
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deſbendeditothe legs aud ſcet- k! 
have ſeen others recover from 8 


ſies 2 n parges' | 
Ta N 
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n 14 
22 1 13 


"es are. to. ENS _ the 
celebrated Dr. Mead, cured an hy- 


dropick Patient by narcotics. Willis 


axis yed them alſo, with, ſucceſs in 
imilar caſe, and the learned Spon 


cared an Apdrogick by Wen n 
9 * "= 13: 01 Aa. lc ien ; 


7 RL bade beg p nemiſed, . 

& ae ty. of 7 RW in her ope- 
rations being attended to, 9 

Whether there be an ny analogy 

| tween a cold and a ba: Ee Fe 

whether | they both p! provcal from 

ſimilar m I e | Cena ainly the 


mp tors Which prece ede 4 in 


of the ſerum into the cellular mem- ONE. + 


* brane: are not very unlike: thoſe which 


"If? 


— 2 2. 


** Se Medica kee, by Rane Kan, MD, 
ap. „ | 
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are _ before ſuppura "VERY 
place. In both caſes, e ſure, 
nature ſtruggles as much as poſſible, 
before ſhe admits the humours into 
the cellular membrane, and com- 
monly the reſiſtance 1 upon theſe oc- 
caſions is very great, dpecially in dry 
melancholick' Habits, as I have ob- 
_ frved very often. I attributed the 
dropſy of this claſs of Fatients to 
ſpiſſitude and want of ſerum in the 
maſs of blood occaſioned by ani ex- 
cels of perſpiration, which ſome- 8 - 
times happens to be ſo immoderat e-: 
+F great in this ſort 'of Peop le, that 2 
0 blood is fo muck "aired 1 = - 
ET that it cannot furniſh the 2 
minute Tamifications of che nerves 
or lym phatics, with a. ſufficient quan- Wo 
Uty of the fluids to which they are 2: 
diltined. Hence the force of 19 | 
lids is diminiſhed Which Sccafion ion IM 
a lentor, "weakens. Sen and, "© 
. on e W || 0 
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* HOT oedema ariſes from a co- 


yew of humours | preternaturally 
encreaſed and diſtending ſo TEL 


the ſides of the veſſels, that it cauſes 
pain. If the diſtenſion and pain 
continue for any time, the veſſels 
loſe their tone and contractile force, 
the pores are enlarged and a free 


paſſage opened for = humours into 


che cellular membrane. 


' Aumosr the fame thing is ob 
"ferved - to happen i in a cold dana; 
for the veſſels being too much.com- 


preſſed by a ſu perabundant uantity 
: i 2 the Patient fd pr 
paid, or a very conſiderable anxiety, 
"until. at laſt, the veſſels deprived of 
their tone and contradtile force orce per- 
mit a free paſſage to the ſerum into 
. the cellular membrane, or into the 
n cavities of the de 
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| Fache Verde we' may fee, 
8 vellels and pores can 
too much motion or b. 
axity. The aft caſe is quite fo- 
teig n to my fübgect; 1 only merition 
1 5 in order to fake away the'tquivo 


F 


cation 7hick right ariſe from à cold 


and a hot oedema.” I prôcted now 
to fey the deſtet 0 * Bocthadve's 
doctrine concerning the latter. 9.9103 


ke 7 21 e 


* 


HOT eden, abet 

1 Boerhaave, takes' place in =. 

Pot arteries wee be Apex Wor 
ne than an er Fon Sl "tha 


th differ from « Le dealer; 5 * 
e 


- ducing this Tore of own b. If in þ jo. 
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A Sedätln d. RE De fptcies 
of Inflactination'6f the 
according to o KNuthör, L⸗ave 


Eke lk 1 f Ne 25 2, 35 4, | 
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that the 
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ſecbtid order 
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 $3665+75-/8, 250 % that it cannot | 
Fart iht ts 195% ½ Pie nb e 


: eg ren it is | / evident; or b 
| what h has beep: fy 51 ſect. 45 that 
| UF cannot ſe a particu] ar hu- 


our, different from the bl lood to 
orm an oedematous ſwelling; yet 


wil for a moment admit the ſup- 
3 Dänen, and reaſon, in conſequence 


of the tallowing quotation, wherein 


| Boerhaave maintains the ly mph to 
be the quinteſſence of the blood. 
CL © Aquohior, fluidigr, : falina, ſpirituo- 


{a portio, eruoris fic ſeparatur ab ar- 


 texiolo, ſanguine ope glandularum, 
5 gur vadit in vaſa minima ad motum 


& nutrimentum; reliqua pars craſ- 


hor, rubra venis 84 ſenſim lati- 
oribus {ane obſtructionis metu; z ergo 
eruor arterioſus primo venoſo dilutior 


wmagiſque Iymphaticus, cujus effectu 


vaſa majora aperta tenentur, robur 


ren datur, © materies coniſtantiori 


I 2 e refectui 


. "ſhould be alſo ſmall in pr 


% an OEDEMA) 


BY pages ſervatur, fed* inde veiiols | 


| cruori dilutionis neceſſitas, ut fluat, 


iterum per arterias minimas pulmo- 
nales aliaſque: hocce effectu | lympha 


glandulis ſecretã functa ſuo muflere 
8 et circuitu reddit RED: 
| per ductum Pe. etl Ate n 2 fared in 


cor a 
An ill ef V. n . 


Abi appears rs flo hence, that 
the Yikes is accounted by Boer- 
| haave to be the moſt ſpirituous part 


of our fluids,” and to be the chief 
agent of nutrition and animal jm | 


tion, its quantity with r , 
other humours, ſhould be r mal, 
and the veſſels Which contain it 


on, 
f compared with thoſe wh jeh con- 


tain the reſt of the humours. For 


the ſame Author aſſerts in his chy- 
miſty, of” the an 


1 29 25 7 * Irre 6h a Ko 
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Of © an OEDEMA, i 17 
75 Boyle, that the Spiritus rector of the 


plants is not equal to the 2 part 
of the ae vehicle which _ 
7 Per it. May not therefore the ſame 

? Fine be faid of the lymph, which 
| the former accounts to be as it were 

he ſpiritus rector of the human bo- 

dy. It is well known, that there 
are many pellucid tumours, called 
Iymphatic, which contain upwards 
of 9 or golb. of fluid, and the 


| muſcylar motion at the fame time 


not in the leaſt impaired... Now 


I aſk of thoſe who 'defend our Au- 


1 thor s doctrine, from whence ſuch 


a prodigious quantity of lymph can 
come? From whence ſo much quin- 


teſſence in the blood? To pretend 
that ſuch an accumulation of fluid 


could be furniſhed by the lymph, 


or from a rupture of its veſſels would 
ſeem altogether abſurd; beſides, 


 - how is it poſlible that the blood vel- - 


ſels could remain quiet and eaſy, 


I 15. a 


is Of an OEDEMA) 55 
and take a truce, as it wotc, ivith 


the morbific: matter during the time, 


which a ſwelling'of ſo prodigious a 


ſize requires to its formation? Theres 
fore, it does not ſeem reaſbnable,; 
chat nature can ſend any kind of hu- 
_mour' preferable to the red blopd to 
form à het oedematous ſwelling. 
Indeed it is more likely that the 
blood, the pus and ichor with all 
the diverſity of humours which are 
ſound in ſuch ſwellings, are engen 
dered by the heat, ROI and - axy 
of the affected 
this ſert of bond, e Lak 
denly, an inſtance of which fell 
lately under my on obſervation, 
when a white 


ſurpriſing 


Mor 


pellucid tumour of a 


bigneſs, 1 


+7. 97 4p; 
ops 1-87 WH 
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perceived to 
ariſe round the knee in dhe pace of 
one night. Such a ſwelling could 


not * e, An: . 
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Tux Antients attributed oedema- 
tous hy to an atrabiliary Hu- 
mour. Modern Authors thought it 

was, eaſier to Keep this opinion in 
view with a little oonjeckural altera- 
tion, chan to make Obſervations of 
their own, . It is for that reaſon. 
Boerhaave attributed this diforder"to 
the ſerum or lymph, and baniſhed 
the term atrabilis, . But as moſt of 


* — 


the Antients underſtood by this 
term, fer ſanglinii that is the dregs 
ol the blood, it was more likely to | 
| Produce a hot oedema, than the ſe- 


N ee ho e e rota 
Tux term atrabilis, or fer ſangui- 
nis, ſhould not be intirely expunged 
out of phyſic; becauſe, in the ſenſe 
of the antient Phyficians, it compre- 


 hended many ideas; for they were 


ſo exact in diſtinguiſhing the diffe- 


rent conftitutions of their Patients, 


that they called one conſtitution, 
e 


1 a 


* 
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gmatic, the other lang ovine, &c. 
arte they found 4 dry hot 


conſtitution, e e lively, and 


given to ſpeculation, they ealled bili- 
ous. Indeed they were not much miſ- 
taken in their account, for theſe Peo- 
ple commonly perſpire ſo much, that 
their blood, not having a ſufficient 


quantit of vehicle or ſerum, 
duces heat, coſtiveneſs, and an al. 


kaleſcence of the bile, from whence 


inflammatory diſorders very often 
proceed. Tumours ariſing in ſuch 
habits, were ſup ſed by the Anti- 


ents to proceed from an l or 


fer ſanguinis, that is a thick hot 
kind of humour wherein the bile 


had a ſhare, | Hence we. ſee, that 


the Antients, though unacquainted 


with the true mechaniſm of ſecre- 
tions, were perſuaded that the groſs- 


7 eſt part of the humours was derived 
to inflammatory tumours, 1 25 3» 


{38 
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2 ins extremities of the nerves all 
over the body, are covered with-a 
mucous or glutinous humour, like : 
that which the ſebacious glands fur- 
niſh for the cuticular nerves. The 
more this humour abounds in the 
fluids derived by the force of an in- 
flammation to that membrane, ſhall 
de detained, and of conſequence the 
ſwelling ſhall be greater; but as this 
utinous humour is ſeldom wanting 
in the cellular membrane, or in the 
ſurface of the ſkin, ſo alſo an in 
flammation ſeldom happens wine 
Is not py Omen "4 54 IOT 


- * \ 


6 rents - 
As har thinneſt guide, upon theſe 
| e wee very requiſite to extin- 


ein guiſh heat, and prevent concretions, 


quere, whether this glutinous hu- 
mour, and the ſtricture of the ca- 
s kae were not providentially. con- 

ved to detain chem in the body? _ 
In | 


” 4 . QEDEMS, 
In ſome conſumptive habits whoſe 


humours arg very acrid, dry, and in- 


heart is very dal, 
or tumour can be 


ED 7 "A 


tion, No 7 appears in cet 


| humour 1 18 defective, being conſumed 
by the long dyration of. the Aer 


ä Tux dijerhty of beat ee in 

inflammatory tumours, conſiſts in 
the different degrees of coction of 
the morbific matter, whereof I am 
to ſpeak more at large, ene e 


8 eee of pp: 


EF MAKE. no. doubt, but that 1 


Perſons, wall e, bays hy | 


ſer ved 


Maj 3 ee e 2 
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_ caſes, perhaps, becauſe the ſhacious' 
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ſerved ai phlegmon on its deoline; to 
aſſumę fucceſfively the forms of an 
eee and by nature 

or art ſoon to vaniſh'; which would 
not certainly happen ſo faon, if they 
proceeded from an inſpiſſated blood, 
ſorum, ar lymph wedged, if 8 
Fs 2 ſuch an a pts Pau 


224 


Fon which reaſon „ As theſe diffe- 
rent appearances of an inflammati- 
on are known to ariſe ſucceſſively 
in the ſame place, it ſeems very cer- 
tain, that they proceed from the 
ſame cauſe, namely, from the ſame 
kind of humours, in the ſame ſeries 
of veſlels, and that they are nothing 
elſe, but the different degrees of in- 

0 tenſity of the ſame diſeaſe. Beſides, 
it is known by experience, that they 
are cured by the ſame remedies, 

© which ſufficiently confirms the truth 
of what we have advanced -upon 
V this 


— , ᷓAᷓlͤ ꝛ˙³iͤ-  — ____ 


lar humour, and indeed it is quite 


contrary to what any ian 
Surgeon will find verified by obſer- 
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gnoſtic af an 
inflammation may be taken 
from its definition, page 19, and 
from its effects, (chap. 1. ſe. x, fl. 
N. 4, 5, 6, 75 8,) and its different 
names are known from the different 
parts . 15 takes Place. S. 4. 
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. Hs 
Cc̃oonſtitution of the Patient, and 
LE will declare the future event of an 

inflammation.. Therefore, if the 

Patient is conſcious that his humours | 

are, not vitiated b the pox or ſcur- 

vy, Terophiilous Jia Alcs, 160 that 

| th phlegmon has not penetrated 

deep into the parts under the ſkin, 

woman lacy hg, hat © ede: 
danger, and that it is like to termi- 

nate by. reſghutio n, or at. aſt 

. l upp ieee 1. 
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Phlegmog, are 4 texture, 

Abd ME ut. « w Geantiey of || * 
4 veſſels, ſi 48 th igaments And bs 
glands, he cure 18 NE 0 — = 
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PROGNOSTIC$IGNS. t2p 
In, Ko. and according as the vaſ 
ceular fyſtem ef the Patient is more 
or lefs irrcable. If theſe me 
are leſfened hy degrees without leav- 
ing a hardneſs in any glandular part, 
it is certain, that the diforder wall 
into a ſeirrhus . But 
if theſe ſymptoms ceaſe ſuddenly, the 
epidermis ig raiſed into bliſters full 
of ichor, or finks, and the colour 
of the part becomes, black, or livid, 
whilſt the pulſe at the lame time is 
but ſmall, the urine and excrements 
2 fetid, and the ſenſibility of 
Seed Paft is inrirely N 
"moſt eertain, "that a 
1 # or already 
ndular Part, 
ems are leſſened hy 
nes hard and reſifling 


10 Ar agent a fuxure ſeirrhus is to 
Ve foreteid. The phlegmens which 
alte e wy be 

e 


xder; directs the uſe. of all 
h means as N tend to leſſen the . 
a m of che veſſcls, and to abate "IM 
the encreaſed, I 


of INFLAMMATIONS. 1 129 
1. Tn diet ſhould be diluent; le- 
A and cooling. Blood ſhould be 
drawn in proportion to the fluxion, 
inter ty of the pain and other 


7 mptoms, and according to the 


th of the Patient; large 
draug hts of barley water, rice water, 


ikke nitre from 2j to q to every 


pint, alſo en tea, whey and 


other liquofs of The 1 SP are 


* 


Wr effcacious. 1 


* 


Tur ene communis > the 


| London p harmacopœia is excellent 
upon theſe occaſions; but it will 


become more a grecable, if (inſtead 
of gum. arabic, you ſubſtitute the 


four: rent i ſeeds of each 3j. 


"Is the viſion en Sh: | 
x _ ſtomach, you may in its ſtead 
uſe barley water, aromatized with 
- Jomea —— herb, and ſweetened 
With the ſyrup of maiden-hair, 


K N 


II — 


but it maſt be taken with a fufficient 
quantity of drink; atberwiſße it may 
irritate the 8 and particularly 


- the kidnies and winary deed.” "Moſt 


commonly it carries les action won 
the latter, and when it does, we may 
generally expect 


= theſe parts, we are to be Autious, 


leaſt it ſhould irritate too much; , 


ſhould' therefore be given in finall 


doſes, in theſe caſes, eſpecially by 
. young Practitioners, Ho have not 
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9 ee of the ani 
mal fluids, in an inflammatary ſtate; 5 


good effects Hom: its 
operation ; but in the diſorders of . 
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5 r the . ; 
745 tha Patient. . 0 | 


Ge Fa, 1 in cog, | 
Ke the jugular: vein, and adm. 
niſtering a gentle purge to clear the 
Pptimæ vir, a ſemicupium of warm. 
Water will ſometimes. ceaſe inflamma- | 
tions of the head; ſor by the heat 
_ of ſuch a bath, a great great quantity af 
| humour is derived from it to the in- 
HF extremities, by which means 
their column. and quantity is leflen- 
ed in the veſſels of the brain, and 
of conſequence their irritation and 
 erecthilm. A ſmall inflammation of 
the brain is thus very often eured. 
* wann bath is no leſs efficacious 
1 K 1 in 


6 E — . — —— — 


e 


in curing infl 1a amati 


; parts of the body. For che. Abres | 


wonder, therefore, they 
with warm water, W 161 the very 


ſoft as jelly, by be 
vapours. A vap A "ay ty And! fo 


grow hard in this diſorder, it is no 
Could ſoften 


horns of Deers may he fendefet as 
We & I tg ire 8 


mentations = e 12 like effect, 
eſpecially when the are more or 
leſs impregnated with! emollients and 
aromatics, or with acids... ' Fomen-- | 


tations of warm milk 5 may be or- 


dered for the ſame end, with great 
ſucceſs, or a decoction of the root 
of althea, applied warm. A poul- 
tice made of ground Miced or a 


fomentation made of its decoetion 
| will anſwer the fame end. 


3 4 


Arn employing baths, FE | 
or  fomentations, the! 1 8 to- 
1 18555 be uſed. 


en Of 3. Our | 
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'-3/Quirrice Mrs, : fweet:.oils, lini- 


ments; anodyne pulteſſes, made up 
_ with. bread and milk,” the bior 
olives, linſeed oil, 48d ſaffron, or 
diaſcordium, appli d outwardly will 
contribute to! the-erethiſm, not 
only of the external parts, but alſo 
of the internal viſcera of the abdo- 
men, and of the thorax; The oint- 
ments of althea and elder, the oil 
of olives, either jointly or ſeparate- 
ba in equal quantities, may be ap- 
ied tô the ſide; for example, i in a 
-pleariſy. - The following fomenta- 
tion may be applied in the fame 
caſe. Take ſour ounees of the tops 
ol White poppies, boil them in two 
quarts of common water, until they 
are reduced to one, ſtrain, and add 
two ounces of vinegar; make a fo- 
mentation to be e to the af- 
oe 8 Wn | 
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4. Im an crtthifm af the throat, 
ap potions, wich ſome gentle ar- 
ti, 1 57 n e kh meat. ® 
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manner, but we thondd have regal 


to che firuchure, fienation, and Son- 


neiftion'of theſe parts, 4 che ante 
cedent caiſes of chat miſcriler, and 
eee 


Fo 17 7 "\ 


Ir is ceetain” Mather wr 
hard by the e of rhe 
and by lie mon fol in Meat 
Jity ; therefore, to bring them to 
r it is. 3 
uſe, u great quantity af Oil, alpeci- 
ally in the inflammetions. of the 
 Mime-vie ; but regard muſt be had 


to the ſtrengeh ef che ſtomach and 
Se of the Patient ; for they 


are not to be given to ſuch as are of 
delicate habits, without ſome pre- 
| Caution, 


* 
* N 3 
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nous leven; 
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caution, and if they do take any 
foes i * Weed be mixed 
with Joie: a cable aromatic or ſto- 
| machie 5 Diſpenſato-— 
dies ghound 19 much with receipts 
F ene 
CI} + Rh. 8 1 x 


bs oO 5 , : 13 1 9 
dy ope Necoction of tamarinds 
of prunes; nitive clectuary,  alts 
and manng, Nc. &c. ſhould be given 
or 2 either in a 2 OO" | 


$ 2 
aw * 


AI Mine: vie —_ thus deared 
l all Jedes, by: the toregoing me- 


Adiciase, abſorbent Araughts, fu uch as 
IO To 19 5 or julap cre- 
ED Bones 5 are to | 


on ng 
af the Patient gods 


en | K 4 Lale 


! 


ſes hs "un te 3 is to lb 
n and after wards to take a 


gentle purge. In the e . 


8 Pliers are yay! efficacious. . 


* Gr N Fad a 15 3; 


= 8 ee — great 8 


inflammations of all parts of the 
body, becauſe they derive a great 
quantity of humours to the inteſtines, 


and becauſe they paſs immediately. 


into the veſſels without; 2242 


4 or fatiguing the Romach.” FEY 


7 4 
+ ht a i. ite 


| Novniinins! tar Seda be 1 
jected, when the functions of the 
organs of deglutition are diſordered, 
or weakened, or when, on aceount 

of a violent vomiting; the aliments 
are rejected by the ſtomach. Often 
have I ſeen life ſup f 


22 = 
by; this means, ns v1. 
„ e en e 5 


8 5. 1 by 00 ee e | 
ae wy 'an eee thechu- 


| 5 N | ' „ how #4 i 


0 a long time 
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mours are fo antioh; rarefied,” that 
they occaſion a falle plethora, we 
muſt have recourſe ta acids. 
Phyſician doubts, but volatile allea- | 
N by the force: of inflammations 
are produced in the human body, 
and as a ful Iphureous principle makes 
no ſmall part of the compoſition, 

| _ powell flee the blocd. 


IRA? % ei Di Habe fie 
. Pa A 


WX are taught by. chymuſtry, 
"not have a great affinit wich v0. 


latile alkalies, whoſe {mell is owing 


to their combination with {alphur ; ; 


hence it is probable, that taken 

inwardly, by uniting with the vola- 
tile ale (lich ey i force of 
the diſorder, may be extrieated from 
the maſs bse) blunt their ſti- 
| mulus, leſſen the erethiſcn, and pre- 
vent the diſſolution of che humour. 


FA nl AE | 118A va INACT got: 115 ir 80! 
+ F roMchenee,| and ſtom the anſwer 
en to the A e Broke 


15 of 1 b, 2 n e 881 Jr 19% ** 79 FT * 
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. CURE, 


weir 
le u dhe Quit *. 


Nai 4 vi 

Tha te ck cork 

be teſlened: by abr means. Be- 
powertully. 


* 


Bades acide diſſolve 
articles of tartar, which ſometimes 


3 get into che maß of bod. From 


all which it is eaſy to Judge why 
acids are To// 0 the cure 
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| 5 1 ** 
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the impreſſion made by narcotics, in 
[the parts which they. immediately 
touch, ſoon abatos the ſenſation of 
Pain wherever it takes Place, and _ 
muſ 


dung; am ent 
ang anthers byte bel. of wide, 


i 


>, 


& Aut. bh 


muſt be: + 8 to” the X 
a of wh dams belly ant not 
C applies inet tak: 
medicines, a ttutk 1 have freer ve- 
es Th 3 many Wnfturices.”” ACh. 16 01G 
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Sed — 8 
Perienc oh 445 4s. impoſſible that 


could he effoctod im ſo ſhurt a time, 
by an immediate contact; ther- 

fare the 
the flomach ar in is fuck, 
Aat it is foon —— tlie 
hne neryaus iyſtem J unherher that 
_  Inpieſſion- 26" 007" 
wc an: atia Joſs; If a young 
tame, well-jed-Quadrupede is 
4 mn u nervous by a 
been with whom he is — 
* 558 TY. 062 ver Aon o 5 
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5 | death occakioned by too 


_ . TTY 


i: Amer on * 72 if the 


ſtroking, 3 2s Suh arr e falls a be 


of which, I have myſelf ſeen many 
*r made in animals of different 
8. It is ſurpriſing how variouſly 
the-nerves:are affected, not only by 


_ inwardand outwart applications, but 


: Ahn moſtPeoplevery agreeably, 
and the: young moreitharithe-oldz:as 


| we may obſerve in Children, in w. hoſe 
tender nerves ſuch a pleaſin 


is excited bysthe fatigs-or humming 
of their Nurſes, that they: ge 


| all aſleep;i.the: 
| dect decker dn ſome People, 


Wbytt, in his treatiſe onianimal mo- 


tion, Good news morel the nerves 
| co ſome individuals f that 


die in an e 


oo great a doſe 
of narcoties is equally pleaſant. 


I” Len aa pat SOT Su- 


by . different ſounds. Muſic touches 


q A - 
- = - 
2 — TRE Vo FLY nas ken nnd 


g motion 


bagpipes Law 5 
+t0 the teſtimomi of Dr. 


et lis, and the 


F 3 
B | 
o 4 . 


J 
4 
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*. 


ſhould not be adminiſtered to we 
deal of prudence and precaution; | 1 
do take ſuch medicines; for accord- „ | 


: ing to the proverb, natura comſuetis 
| & audet, 5 cuſtom becomes a ſecond na- 


FE 
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Bur we cannot infer from theſe 
ſimilar effects that the pleaſant ſleep” 
procured 'by\tiaredties i is poi, er to a 4 
Palinger, 2 . 7205 5 


10 „1 22 ne HE 2 6 Of» 


I nave proved by- a great num- 


ber of experiments, that pain in 
People of all ages, can be ſtopped JL 
by an immediate application —_—_— 


cotics to the affected part. Is it 


not, therefbre, beyond all doubt, 


that an impreſſion made by theſe 


medicines in any part of the body, 
is 1 to the whole n ner- h 


vous ne" 5 


1 f 


et narcotics | ſeldom” fall 
to abate pain in robuſt habits, they | 
and delicate People, without a great 


eſpecially if they are not accuſtomed 


ture A 


OE drunk. before I 


" * 


| About. the laſt 


- 1 | ( | N ; 
| | * mailt. But « it 
to falliat the Keila of the 
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1 wer can rduſe i 


| 9 theſe parts may not be overcame 
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the elaſs of ſtomachies and cordials,. 


| decaying ſtrength 
c the Paten pet beginning 
| 8 1 Wok N 


pours,, lini Wer ad ſuck like. to- 
pics, as we recommended above, it 
may happen, that an erethiſm may 
be intirely cufed, and the preterna- 
- tural velocity of the ng age 

and brought to its due .of 
uniformity in the affected part. 
The ee which were propelled 
by the force of: the erethiſm into 
the cellular membrane, find by theſe 


means, a free paſſage to run back 


by the inſpiring veſſels. into the maſs . 
of blood, or to exhale. 1 the 


| expiring veſſels. by the pores of the 
ſkin; and though the excthiſm 


| "IF a as it * very often, 
2 WD eſpe· | 


whe -* php 2 ATEY 


2 e proper PROM | 
5 e are not ordered at the 
ſame time, and when the ſtrength 
of the Patient is too great; We have 
ſtill this advantage, that the texture 
EE”: the Tkin is ſo much ſoftened by 
the üle of to pics, that the extrava- 


5 ſated fluid e can cally mY, our i 
Its pores. Sans ha 


Henn ns 12 * 


* 


5 Br a ſkillful and n e : 
tion of medicines,! not onſy an infi- 
lite number of abſceſſes, but loſs of 
mbs, and fatal uleers may be pre- 
vented; and it is only by a perfect 


Knowledge of phyſte, we can be 


ö e g How to act in ſuch 8 8. 


Res. -iglartiab alias: dil own, 5 
war the remedies preſcribed in this 
ſection, directly anſwer the indica- 
tions which I have drawn from the 
e ſſence or prime attributes of an = 


eee 50: 


| mY 


1 * * 
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Bur ſhould any one take the in- 
. of an inflammation, for ex- 
ä 2 from the proximate cauſes 
to which it is attributed by Boer - 

haave and Van Swieten, in aph. 35 T. 


might try many uſeleſs ex _ 


ah merits, and do the Patient more 


than good. This will appear more 
2 in the an ch pter. 1 


IE 


— 


of £ \ 
o "4 ; N 7 , 7 4 
- a4 N 
. 
* 


| 0 1 A P. 11. s . 
| W327, 
Which proves the curative Rae of a an 


inflammation to-be repugnant to Boethaave's p 
YT een 


flammation proceeds from a 


1 or {izineſs of the blood, 
ſerum or lymph in the capillary vel- 
ſels, If it did, the medicines which 


are properly called aperients, and atte- 


nuants ; ſaſſafras, for example, lig- 
num guaiaci, and ſuch drugs as en- 


creaſe the blood's motion, would be 
very efficacious in the cure of this 

diſeaſe, even in its increaſe and vi- 
gour. On the contrary, acids by 


coagulating the blood, and leſſening 


its motion, would be hurtful, and 
emollients would be no leſs prejudi- 


©) * the 6. pay veſſels in 
RE RT that 


r 


| CconpinG to our Aa an in- 
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chat hypotheſis, would be ſo much 
diſtended by the accumulated fluids, 
as to be in a proximate ſtate to a 
rupture, which would ſoon be com- 

pleated by the ſoftening quality of 

ſuch eee but the contrary 
cvidently happens in practice ; for 
emollients and acids-are preſcribed 
with ſucceſs, to diminiſh the ſtric- 
ture and erethiſm of the veſſels 
in an inflammation ;. for which rea- 
| fon, it may be juſtly concluded, that 
ro hers: s doctrine is contrary. to 


the curative indications of that * | 
ord er. 


9. 4. Some unexpetienced Gen- 
tlemen, who conſider the materia 
medica by the lump, and have no 
certain rule to guide them therein, 
may object, that attenuants and ape- 
rients, are really efficacious | in in- 
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I own; that aperients and atte- 


nuants are ſometimes uſeful towards 
the laſt ſtage. of the diſorder, and 


chat by a proper application of t 


at that time, obſtructions and 
rhi are very often prevented ; jy 
1 deny that they can be uſeful in 


the vigour and encreaſe of this di- 


ſeaſe, for by irritating the ſolids with 


the hard particles upon which their 


virtue depends, and by which they 
procure heat, they would entertain 


and encreaſe the erethiſm of the 2 


veſſels. 


6. © Man will bie, 18 ve- 


getable acids, far from coagulating 
„ Rn die it. 529 75 + 


Au Phyſicians. agree, that ks 
are cooling, but cannot cool a 
living body, e dimini 

the "ation and re- action of the ſolids | 
and fluids; 3 therefore a lentor muſt 
| VT | 


* 


* 
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neceſſarily follow an immoderate uſe 


of acids, whether taken as aliments 


or as medicines. For the blood 
muſt contain the principles of our 


acid; befides it affords a great quan- 
tity of it 


ty of coagulating ; therefore it can 


be afferted, that the chyle and blood 
reſulting from a lentor occaſioned 


by an immoderate quantity of acid 
aliments, are apt to coagulate and 
form concretions. Every one may 


with me have obſerved, that thoſe 
who make an mode tt uſe of fari- 
i nacious food or aceſcent vegetables, as 


_ - rice, oat meal, peas, beans, &c. in pap, 


or lemons, oranges, limes, with all 
© other kinds of fruit, look pale, have 
a bad digeſtion, are * to obſtruc- 


food, according” to the axiom, 
 principiata redolent naturam princi- 
fiorum, and the chyle, by heat as 


well as by want of motion, grows 


'A Ct analyſis. 
But acids in general. have a proper- 


— 
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tions, bilious: fevers, ad other df. 
orders of the liver, which are re- 
moved chiefly by the uſe of alkalies, 
purges and 7 Prog The truth 
of what is here advanced, will be 
allowed and confirmed by any one 
of the Faculty who has been in Ja- 
maica, or in the other ſouthern 
iſlands of America, where the inha- 
bitants, by uſing too much fruit or 
an aceſcent diet, are univerſally fub- 
ject to the diſorders: which proceed 
from a ſuperabundance of bile. : 


Wunr I have faid concerning v ve- 
getable acids, is contrary to Van 


Swieten s commentary on aph. 117. 


of Boerhaave. Indeed, what is there 
affirmed by this celebrated Author, 
is not canformable to experience, for 
he. puts wine, vinegar, milk, and 
fruits of all kinds in the ſame dai, 
and fays, that they all diſſolve the 
blood very ey, 1 am per- 
V ; tuaded, | 


4 
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ſuaded; that this miſtake is is to be at- 
tribute rather to a ſlip of the pen, 
or a fault of the THOR; than to our 
| wy few Pur in Europe excel 

him in his only of the materia 
arg, „ k ove. J 


1 ALLOW az fruit and vegetable 
acids are very efficacious to leſſen 
the ſtimulus of the blood, and that 
by an immoderate uſe of them, it 
may be taken away intirely; but in 
a ſhort time they generally « engen- 
der in its place a more hurtful ſtimu- 
Jus; for when they are uſed as ali- 
ments for too long a time, they ſup- 
ply a bad aceſcent chyle, which may - 
pals- 1 in the meſeraic veins to the li- 
ver, in ſo great a, quantity, as to 
thicken the bile, take away its ac- 
_ tivity, and render it partly or alto- 
© gether unfit to diffslve and combine 
. different elements of the chy- 


IL 4 mus 


Fes 
- 
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mus; from whence x proceeds bad a. 
geſtion, bad chyle, ad blood, and 


à lentor, whkch bring on obſtructi- 
ons, concretions, irritations and co- 


lics, with the other evils: Wok. aſe. 


from ſuch complications. 


Ir may not be foreign to our 5 0 | 
ject, to obſerve in this place, that 


acids are recommended of Galen to 


cure the ſcirrhi of the viſcera, but 
he ordered them to be mixed with 


aromatics or with bitters; but what 

reſults from fi uch a mixture, is in- 
tirely different from vinegar, for ex- 
- ample, or. any other acid, and for | 


that reaſon, poſſeſſes different pro- 
os, and produce different ef- 


gar plentifully as an attenuant in all 


Many Phyſeians give vine- 


* 


obſtructions, and in a moiſt. or dix 
aſthma. I allow that vinegar. acts 
ſometimes as an e ; 3% 1 
dos not follon aan that it 

5 ould 5 
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ſhould be ranked in the elaſs of at- 
tenuants, for ſuch an arrangement 
would produce a confuſion in the 
materia medica, s would be 
:odicial- in the practice of . 
e "Culeitd hartfhorn and rice 
are very efficacious in a diarrhea; 
but ſurely no Phyſician will ſay, that 
they are aſtringent, yet we know, 
that ſome empirics give them that 


name, and they retain it eternally 


in families, where ſuch People have 
' credit, and theſe families would ac- 
count che moſt learned e 8 

very ignorant, if th ſhould pre- 
ſeribe them in any o aha 1 1855 
a diarrhœa; for relying intirely up- 
on the affected gravity and authority 
of theſe favourite pretenders, it is 
impoſſible to perſuade them, but 
that the aſtringent effects of theſe 
La are owing to their eſ- 
ſence or nature, and not to any ac- 

5 on.” 
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Tux ana thing may BY Gi 0 
r in general, and of vinegar in 
particular, which only becomes an 
attenuant by its effects, in aſthmas 


and obſtructions, though. it has not 


that property eſſentially. We are 
to remark, that real 8 would 
8 be very noxious in circumſtances, | 

where vinegar is uſeful, and that it 
is by the rules of phyſic, only; 1 we 
can kan chis difference, 


8 hal us more. to make 
0 ha Py. et $ in the practice of 
phy ic, than a due diſtribution of 
medicines into proper claſſes, and all 
the abuſes which are committed in 
the materia medica, proceed chiefly 
from want of that arrangement. 
. "Have we not therefore, reaſon. to 
fear, that vegetable acids, lemon 
juice, vinegar, fruit, &c. ranged by 
Van Swieten, in the claſs of attenu- 
ants, 1 lead young beginners in- 
| ta 
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to innumerable errors? Are not the 
evils which ariſe from thence the 
more to be feared, as the autherity 
of that celebrated Author prevails 
ſo much all over the univerſe, that 
whatever Phyſician will dare to 
contradict it, ror ners his re- 
6. NN road 


Maxx . and even ſome 
Phy ſicians to this day, boaſt of the 
Wa ſucceſs they have had in admi- 

niſtering internally preparations of 
gold, filver, copper, and, lead. Such 
errors probably derive their origin 
from ſome celebrated Phyſicians, 
who preſcribed them, perhaps, for 

the fake of trial, before phyſic was 


5 to well cultivated ; as in gur mL 


. uſe preparations of lead ve- 
ry frequently in gonorrhœas, and 
believe them to be ſpecific, though 
2 5 X . nothing more rare A IN the 


ed 7 


e or jetaſtines, than that mes 
_tal, of which forty Perſons, who 
died by drinking ſmall wine, where- 
in — was A wn e me 
a fatal proof, 5 : 


e deſign 45 Urte —_ i . 

to ſhew that the careleſs ſlips or-in- 
ſinuations of great Phyſicians, are 
very dangerous, eſpecially with re- 
ard to acids and aceſcent-aliments, 
as may be obſetved by the great 


number of Neg groes, which our Mer- 


chants and Planters loſe by a mealy 
aceſcent diet; for they are ſeldom 
allowed any nag but rice in the 
paſſage dog, Africa to America, 
L. by turning four ot their 

ſtomachs, produces all the bad ef- 

fects of acidity, and very probably = 
_ renders their perſpiration too flow, 
and it is from thence, perhaps, 
and from their other concurring 
_ circumſtances, that 7 have ſuch 
©: — — for the 


humour . 
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e which paſles off by ſweat, 
and inſenſible perſpiration, are of 
the ſame nature with the urine, ſo 
that when they are retained, they 
may acquire a bad ſmell in the ſame 


manner as the urine, as I ſhall ex- 


plain, when I come to treat of ob- 


NS. 


RauMAz INI remarks, that clean- 
ſers of jakes are lubje&t to inflam- 
mations of the eyes“, and in ſome 
countries: abroad, (I will not name) 


n the bed rooms, the People are very 
much ſubject to opthalmies, and 
ſuch of them as I adviſed to keep 


out of the way from bad ſmell, ſoon 
got rid of their diſorder. 


. FxoM hence it is curtain, 8 


che acrid effluvia, which offend the 


noſe, are alſo offenſive to the eyes, 


e See his Treatiſe on the Diſorders: of Artificers, 
Chap. 14, tranſlated into Engliſh by Dr, James, 


and 


where inſtead of jakes, pots are kept 


„ The InvieariIoNS. a5 


and that the fetid particles which 


_ exhale from the bodies of the Ne- 
groes, render them ſo much ſubject | 
to o pthalmies in their paſſage from” 

| Abies to America. The poor 


wretches are bled ſo copiouſiy on 


theſe occaſions, that the circulation 
is weakened, and the diſorder —— 


creaſed, until it carries them off. 


* 


W are © e cla the blank” 
| reſulting from aceſcent aliments, clpe- 
cially in theſe: People, who grieve 
without doubt, on account of their 
confinement, muſt be poor and con- 
tain but little ſpirit, and that of con- 
ſequence, they cannot bear to loſe 


much of it; for which reaſon, they 
| ſhould not be bled without due pre- 


| cautions, butſhould be treated accord 
ing to the method preſcribed by Ra- 
mazini, and the diſorder ſhould be 


en by been 8 em better 


p Og | { 


food, 
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food, and k g 
.__- lie den and as free MT 


It er 115 1 


N WAS deformed: 15 eb Portu- 


| gueſe Captains who uſe the African 


trade, that they feed the Negroes 
the ſame way as the Sailors, and 
give them ſometimes a little wine, 


and that they ſeldom loſe many of 


them in paſſing from Africa to 
their r age poked 
1 may venture to fay, that who- 
ever has recommended rice as a con- 
tinual diet among our Negroes, has 


been acceſſary to the death of fo 
great a number of them, as to be a 
great hindrance to the cultivation of 


our colonies, and cauſe” our Mer- 


- chants and Planters to loſe many 
thouſand ods . 1 an- 


5 nut m. 


- 


the place vhere 


1 


% 


- 


22 it is very act to remove it; 
and, perhaps, our | Merchants and 
Planters, will never change their me- 
thod of feeding the Negroes, eien 
when they are informed 7 what i is 
here advanced, that it is is much 


their intereſt is Gomtinue k. 


bord pitt 
they be good or bad ; eaſe fuch 


an. enquiry would coſt ſome 5 | 


% 
- 


— \ 
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and labour, and very few are fond 


of interrupting. n 
ſuch an occaſion. TOE 


As my  affertion, | concerning the 
increaſe of the bile, from an immo- 
derate uſe of aceſcent vegetables, is 

a new opinion, it may be objected - _ 
to, HR: der who 1 Dr. E. e 


ties 0 8 al — pf" alkali, which can. 19 0 
give it that property Gong to 
their Aenbeb tiene e 


Tux invalidity Fr this Gb en, 
may be eaſily inferred from what | 
' —— alread advanced on this ſub- . 
3 and as ſoap can be made with _ 
oil and acid, as well as with alkali, 
| the ſoapy | property of. the. bile can 
- - afford no ground for an obje&tion a- 


gainſt me. 


M CHAP. 


* 
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Wes ſwelling, does not. hap= 
pen the e- is u the 
ere, Fernelius fays 


N it in the leg aphoriſm. 
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motus ejus ſedatus, cauſa obſtruens =, 


12 


144 


non nimis folid obſtructio, parva 
eaque imprimis'i in arteriis vel in ini- 
„canales mobiles, 
diluens vehicukon, reducto fluore 
concreti, motu — | lyitur 
inflammatio 1 79 325 Pls 5 
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Bo RHAAVR ſuppoſes in this apho- 


from an obſtructing matter, concreted 


by ſtagnation; but would it not ſeem 


very abſurd to aſſert, that the mflam- 
mation which happens the inſtant 
that the tendon of the muſcle biceps 


2 pricked by a lancet, ſhould pro- 


e en d Cn ag, 
nation happen ſo ſuddenly? And if 
it could, how is it poſſible that the 


ſtagnating fluid could be concreted 
in an inſtant. ? It is certain, | that the 


humour collected in the cellulat 
membrane during the inflammation; 


may be concreted by the heat which 


attends this diſorder; for we may 


ſee hard eruſts remain under the epi- 
dermis, aſter ſome ſuperficial inflam- 
mations, untl the ſame may happen 
internally; for as nature contrived” 
the epidermis to ſutround the Whole 
perficies of the body; ſo the has 


been no leſs kind in ſupplying every 


M2. , veſſel 


s 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
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may the matter concreted by 


eee et ue ut Be 0 Phy- 
. geon wilt. fay, hat the 
_ - cruſts' which reinalti Under the epi⸗ 

dermis after If infomation were 
the cauſe of that diſoider; therchore, 
there can bE no rexfbn why the tis 


concretions ſhould 'be*the cauſe of 


inflammations 6 _ thei 1 par ts 


of the body; xample 1 


klaves it io demon zonfirated with 
the help of any ſyſiens of Hypotheſis, 
_ - that the bumours: attracted to an in- 
flamed part by the force. of an ere- 
thiſm, oaks into'the cellular mem- 
brane, as well as to the epidermis, 


nen, the N of any veſſels. 
455 5 „ 


veſſel and every \mbſcular fibre; with 
2 VL AN SN ee ane, under which 


an ——— the pong: way, as 


: have mentioned, "ts provet, 
that they ate its bes, a het n 
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cee page 39. In treating of ob- 


a 


a "the rethilm of. the veſſels, 
We 1 


9 0 6 25 a dualh allys, 
A 
FAT) 
| ral 


3 1 90 9 0 ff health ; but it 


motion 


that Way, e 


meet Me | the e which during 


* o of : 


. fi 9 
the illflamm in mation, was inf piſſatec 


and collected in the Seller mem 


brape e ithontomising therewith, 
aud, fendering it more fluid. As the 
| Gumpur,, ol, Pin nf ble; . perſpiration 
992 11 5 in a aum vapour, it ſhould 
diſſolye concretions, very efficaciouſ- 


=". "When the morbifie humour is 


attenuated by this vapour, it ſhould 


M 3 N 


ES, 1 will ee more en 


| u we tf the 1 90 1 3 
1 25 fluids, di- 
8 0 $ Ne ſo. ſedate 
th 555 the; matter of in- 
i Arten gan run out 
pores of the ſkin as 


— 
- 
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6 where it find 
ither return into wok maſs of blood 
4 by the inſpiring veſſels, called ab · 


93 ſorbents, or out by the expiring 
veſſels throu Wide . of the kin. 


Wr are Vo obſerve, that fe 


: aftiy p art of this flui& returns into, 
the 4 of blood, for the pulſation, 


+4 vÞ #2 


4 "I. 
1 ©» 


Rs 15 ſpiration, "determine it 
8 Wot: rough. the ſkin. But 


the humour IR, goes. off 17 1 7 


a this cannot Happen, until the ere- | 
thiſm, and the preternatural veloci- 
ty of the fluids ceaſe, 1 it may be eaſily 


underſtood, . that an 1 b an 
17 


can never 1 5 terminate in the cel- 


lular membrane. "For z an inflamma- 
tion never ceaſes on account of a a 


preceding reſolution ; 3. but a reſolu- 


tion of the morbific matter comes 
on, becauſe the inflammation ceaſes; 


therefore, our. Author has no reaſon 
to - 


— y * * 
— * 


efiftance, and 


mY 3 


* 


ture overcomes the diſorder. 
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to aſſert, that an inflammation ter- 
minates by.: a Fregedi ing eee 


11 T fallow from what i is PEE in his | 
ſcion, that the reſolution of an in- 
flammation does not happen after a 

fuppuration, but when without an ' 
e the diſorder ceaſes, "EK 


Wi have dothing to do with the 
- fiſt part of this there, becauſe 
it attacks the principles of Boer- 
haave, who contrary to our opinion, 


aſſerts, that an inflammation termi- 


nates by ſuppuration, but if after 
Ta the inflammation does 
* . there can be no reſoluti- 

We Know that ſupp urated tu- 
mours art often removed by a falu- . 
tary metaſtaſis. As to the ſecond 
part of the objection, we acknow- 
_ that an inflammation goes off 
without any ſuppuration, when na- 


sio 


9 


e 
* 
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W an inflammatory. ſwelling 


: is but ſmall, without any fluctuation 
of matter, and the reſt 85 the effects 


ate not very intenſe,” but vaniſh. bf 


| det rees, it is certain, t that it will | Pala 


"by reſolution. or di ſperfion. 3 


a 


Fs Tart reſolution of an ff er 


may be 1 procured by the e remedies I 
bare recom e ſecteõ e 
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